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Everywhere . . . on highways of every State, stands 
the Texaco pump, a symbol of high test quality. 
Motorists who have regularly used “premium” motor 
fuels, who willingly paid three cents or more extra, 
now prefer the new and better Texaco Gasoline. For 
Texaco stands every test. It forms a dry gas. It starts 
easier, accelerates quicker and, mile after mile, de- 
livers a full measure of honest power. Try Texaco 
today. Learn the real meaning of “high test.” 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 
GASOLINE 























\ N / HAT a flood of memories are recalled by the 
old. swimming hole pictured on the cover this 
month! Remember the day you stayed in too long and 
as you erawled shivering up the bank some one swiped 
you with a handful of mud and you had to go back in 
the water again? Victor Anderson, the artist who painted 
this cover, owns two farms and lives on them altho he 
does not pretend to be a farmer. Just the same he knows 

farm scenes and farm people. 

: “ Se @ 
A VISITOR to a famous art gallery remarked to an 
attendant as he left the building that he saw very little 
of interest in that place. “Sir,” answered the attendant, 
“those masterpieces are not on trial; you are the one 
being tested.” There was a time when our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations were on trial by practi- 
cal farmers. That day is past. Today the question is, 
are you open-minded enough to intelligently apply the 
findings of these institutions? Many believe that the 
individual farmer lacks such ability and therefore cor- 
poration farming will come. We still have full faith in 
r progressive farmers. 
* * * # 


A NURSERY rhyme tells about a pussy cat that 

nt to London to visit the queen. So far as we know, 

e succeeded only in frightening a little mouse under a 

air. Probably she missed the queen entirely. Then 

hy leave home at all? Surely there were mice where 

tle pussy eat lived but the queen lived only in London. 

7 his month Mrs. Madsen-Holst starts her travel stories. 
~% \s we spend time and money on a vacation, will we talk 
crops and prices or will we enjoy what new surroundings 

er us? 
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A NEW ensemble especially designed for women ap- 
pears in this issue. The canning equipment story tells 
all about the newest types of utensils and equipment 
which will relieve the homemaker during the rushing 
canning season. 

* * * * 


ARE farm women interested in perfect cakes and 
breads as well as prize-winning canned products? This 
question is most convincingly answered if one stands 
around the culinary exhibits at the fair and hears the 
questions that greet every judge. These questions are 
snswered for you in this issue by Doris McCray, who is 
a practical cook, a home economics graduate, and an ex- 
perienced judge of food displays. 

* + + & 


A DAY never passes at our office but what someone 
thrusts his head in the door and says, “Come out this 
evening, the garden is at its best;” and another will say, 
“You should see our roses!” The joy of this is that 
everyone is garden minded and the interest is fast grow- 
ing contagious. It is not confined to busy office people 
only, but it is becoming the topic of every gathering 
farther and farther into the country. 

The fact that gardens are too much work for country 
people is a very old-fashioned idea. Perennials have 
helped solve this problem long ago. But it isn’t flower 
gardens alone that yields us this pleasure. The entire 
countryside which surrounds us is a wealth of beauty. 

Think of the band of weary “gardeners” coming in 
from the fields each evening at sundown. Weary from 
real labor but satisfied with the joy of having spent the 
day with friends that respond so readily to their assist- 
ance. Friends in the form of growing crops. 
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( . M We believe in honesty in adver- 
yuarantee of Advertisers tising. Our readers are our friends, 
| an advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 

by us to our friends. 
We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our 
es and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a 
onest person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands 
lars worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled 

sur guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farm- 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and 
not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money 





: e, be returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the 
*- le. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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of satisfaction. Any time you are not satisfied, the money you have paid for 
your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 

Renewal!l.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is 
paid for to and including the month of the year indicated on the labe’ f the 
date on the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second paper after 
permnens of subscription, or if any error is noted, subscriber will confer a favor 

y notifying us. In sending renewal sign your order exactly as the name 
appears on address label of your paper. 

How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps In good condition accepted for small amounts 

Change in Address.—When ordering a change in address, subscribere 
should be sure to give their former as well as their present address. Otherwiss 
the address cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us 

Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be s¢nt upon application. 

Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
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What! First-quality 
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at these prices 


Yes, Mr. Motorist, 
it’s the new 


Goodrich Cavalier 


HEY said it couldn’t be done! 
They said higher quality couldn’t 
possibly be put into a lower-priced tire. 
. But then . . . along came the new 
Goodrich Cavalier. 
A new tire, from the ground up. A 
Goodrich tire. A tire made like the 
famous record-setting Silvertown .. . 


A tire that outlives many a so-called 
“first-line” casing . . . yet is priced so 
low that even long-distance buying 
can’t uncover a better bargain! 


Think what you get . . . To begin 
with . . . stretch-matched cord construc- 
tion. Balanced, even strength from the 
very beginning of the tire. 

Built up on that, treads and side 
walls of a new and better rubber com- 
pound. A tread patterned after the un- 
beatable Silvertown .. . 


And ... most important of all. . . the 
famous Goodrich method of water-cur- 
ing. Curing that goes all the way 
through. Curing that makes the last 
fraction .of an inch of tread rubber just 
as tough and slow wearing as the first! 


Check the size of the Cavalier, and 

















NO CHARGE FOR MOUNTING! Your 
Goodrich dealer takes over the unpleasant job 
of mounting new tires... and doesn’t charge 
for the service. Worth investigating, isn’t it? 
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tires 











‘*HERE YOU ARE, SIR!”’ says your near- 

est Goodrich dealer. ‘‘We have the new money 

saving Cavalier in your size. And no delay in 
delivery when you buy from us.’’ 


you'll find that it is visibly a bigger tire. 
Larger in cross section. Thicker through 
the tread. Obviously capable of giving 
more service. 


The Goodrich Cavalier is sold only 
through authorized Goodrich dealers . . 
experienced tire men who know tires 
and tire values. 


You can see it any time you go to 
town. For your Goodrich dealer is as 
conveniently located as your grocer. 
And he carries Cavaliers in stock . . 

So take a look at it. See for yourself. 
Compare the prices your dealer quotes 
with those you ordinarily expect to hear 

. And remember that when you buy 
from him you get free mounting and ex- 
perienced tire service to help you get 
every last mile from your casings. 

They said it couldn’t be done. But 
here’s the tire that proves differently. 
It’s made in sizes for your car... and in 
two sizes for light trucks. See it... 
simply to keep yourself posted on what 
new tire values are. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Est. 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, California.In Canada:Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Tubes to match, too 


YOUR TIRES give you 
better service when the tubes 
you use are made by the 
same people. Cavaliers give 
good service with any kind 
of tube . . . but for balanced 
tire-equipment, always 
make sure that the tubes 
are made by Goodrich, too. 
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A Vaeation in the Ozarks 


By ALMA MADSEN-HOLST 
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Natural bridge near Eureka 





AN ANY real good come out of 

Nazareth?” is the old question. 

Well, I felt the same way about 
Missouri. I knew that somewhere down 
on the south border was a bunch of 
hills called the Ozarks, that were sup- 
posed to be quite wonderful as a place 
in which to spend one’s vacation, but 
somehow even that had left me cold 
toward Missouri. 

Missouri, in my mind, was simply a 
place where mules were prevalent, as 
were tumble-down cabins and a “show- 
me” attitude. 

After skidding thru Iowa mud, nor 
was it all skidding—we were pulled out 
by tractor, by horse, and by man power 
more times than it is good for Iowa to 
have broadeast—I was mentally all set 
lor the state of Missouri. The first jolt 
came when we suddenly rolled onto an 
exceedingly good road just beyond the 
sign, ‘‘:ntering Missouri.” If Iowa can 


allord only mud roads, how can Mis- 
sourl boast these hard-packed, well 
Kept paths of travel? 

“Well,” I said, “Missouri’s friendly 
anyway.” 

uy 


Les-s-s,” A. B.’s enthusiasm dwin- 
to a wail as he pulled up by the 
side of the road. A good, old-fashioned, 
I nail had found a home in one of 
ectly new tires. It didn’t take 
ig to change it and soon we rolled by 
nodern farm with good build- 
Ings { a real before-the-war-Iowa- 
ty look about it. Another good 
is passed, then another, and 
and another. 
’ I asked bewildered, “where 


9)? 


ibins and the mules’ 



















































Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


“Show me!” A. B. can be sarcastic. 

Gliding on down thru St. Joseph, a 
beautiful town, toward Kansas City on 
No. 69, we found the country very 
beautiful. At a little place named 
Gower—you pronounce it Goewwer and 
twist the lower part of your face almost 
out of joint when you get to “‘w’’— we had 
a happy surprise. The food one gets at 
the lunch rooms along the highway 
leaves much to be desired, so when a 
friendly oil station agent told us about 
Mrs. Robinsen’s place four blocks off 
the highway at Gower, we made for it. 


HAT’S the kind of meal which you 
dream about,” A. B. sighed as we 
climbed back into the car. “How does 
she do it for fifty cents?”’ 
I held preconceived ideas about Kan- 
sas City, too. It was a place where you 
unloaded hogs, when the Omaha and 








A bit of Ozark scenery 


Chicago markets were overloaded. At 
least, that is the impression I had re- 
ceived from local stock buyers at home, 
and I expected to see yards and yards 
of wallowing pigs. in reality it is a 
beautiful city, approached thru hilly, 
timbered country. It is spaciously laid 
out in the residential districts and the 
down-town sections are modern and 
attractive. 

All the way down thru Missouri on 
highway No. 71 we found pretty little 
towns. Arriving at Carthage, which 
calls itself “The Open Gates to the 
Ozarks,” and is, in truth, a camper’s 
delight with its municipal tourist camp 
sporting cunning little rock cabins and 
sheltered cooking places, we felt as we 
strolled about the park, where the moon- 
light filtered thru the trees, that the 
spirit of the Ozarks was reaching out to 
us, and we were eager for the next day’s 
driving. 


E WANTED to get some informa- 
tion from the Ozarks Playground 
Association, so the next morning we 
turned off to Joplin, a buzzing little 
metropolis, where we found the associa- 
tion housed in a cozy log cabin. We 
were welcomed by a charming hostess, 
a true Ozarkite, I am sure. It pays any 
one contemplating a trip to the Ozarks 
to either write or cal] at this office, 
which is maintained for the purpose of 
assisting—gratis—tourists and vaca- 
tioners to find just what they most 
want to find in the “Hills With a Mil- 
lion Thrills.” 
The Ozark country is so vast and 
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| Please turn to page 46 | 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Transportation 


READER, NOTE: Thisis the seventh of a series of Farmers’ and Stockmen's Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of the 
high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial interest to those who recognize the all-important part 
the SPEEDY MARKETING of farm products playsin making farming PAY. 


ei MTT NUE cetera 


“38,000 Miles On Our 3-Ton Reo 


and it costs us 25% less to operate than 


July, 1929 


our 2 other trucks of standard make!” 


Gentlemen: 


“Back in December, 1927, we had two light delivery 
trucks with which we tried to haul cattle and hogs. 


“The drivers were continually complaining about 
lack of power and speed. This, plus the factor of poor 
brakes, finally caused us to consider trading both of 
these trucks in for one of a larger make, 


“We looked the field over thoroughly, compared 
each truck point by point, feature by feature; we 
checked the oiling systems, checked the gasoline 
mileage, in short, we made a study of our problem. 
Reo filled the bill and we bought it. 


*‘With 38,000 miles on our 3-ton truck today, we 


have the sweetest-running motor you can imagine. 
Never late, always averaging 35 miles an hour, and 
110 miles a day, with an actual average saving of 
25% over the operation of our other two standard 
make trucks. 


“Our driver is pleased and our profits are larger; not 
only that, but even at the end of two or three years 
more of service we will still have a dependable means 
of swift, safe commercial transportation. No wonder 
we are pulling for Reo.”’ 

Very truly yours, 
ERICKSON BROTHERS 
By Marley Erickson 























Talk to Men Who’ve 
Studied Your Business 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field of farm 
product transportation. 


Farmers’ needs have been studied by experts. 
Then special Speed Wagons built to meet those 
needs. 

Reo does not employ ordinary “‘salesmen.”” You 
talk over your problems with a qualified Farm 
Transportation Specialist whose solé business it is to 
serve you. He tries to “‘sell”’ you nothing and if he 
can’t serve you, he won't sell you. Please remem- 
ber this, 


Long-Lived Service 


Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been built 
and sold in the last 14 years. Some have been in 





constant operation 12 to 14 years. Scores have 
traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. That’s 25 years 
of use the average farm would give it. 


Reo Gold Crown Engine 


Specifications: Reo Gold Crown engine—with 
chrome nickel-alloy cylinder block; new low expan- 
sion, longest lasting alumifum pistons; seven-bearing 
crankshaft, and full pressure lubrication. 4-wheel 
2-shoe, internal hydraulic brakes. Built-in Myers 
magazine chassis lubrication. Air-cushioned seats. 
And full equipment. Nine wheelbase sizes—from 134 
to 179 inches—in tonnage capacities of 1%, 2 and 
3 tons. Priced from $1,295 to $2,200—F. O. B. 


Lansing, Michigan. 
137 








Reo Speed Wagons also in 14 ton and ‘1 ton models, must 
ranging from 115-inch to 138-inch wheelbases. Priced off 
from $895 to $1,075—F. O. B. Lansing, Michigan. 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Michigan. e] 





Master Speed Weg 
on, 2-ton capacsly. 
Platform type body 
m adaptable io all 
"round farm ust. 
Husky 6 - cylinder 
engine and 4- wheel 
(2-shoe) internalhy 
draulic brakes. 











Speed Wagon Ton- 
ner with curtained 
ongeees body. Six 
cylinders, -w eel 
(2-shoe) internal hy- 
draulicbrakes. Han- 
dles its capacityload 
of 2,000 lbs. with 
ease — swiftly and 
economically. 
















14 Sizes to Choose From 
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A Motor Lifts Hay and Silage 


By E. R. MEACHAM 









































The hoist and motor can be set on the driveway floor 


electrification work, farmers have 
been asking me, “How about a 
motor for silo filling?’’ 

For four years agricultural engineers 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York— 
men in states stretching from Alabama 
to Washington—have been hitching 
motors to silo fillers trying to answer 
that very question. 

We all knew it could be done with big 
motors, but big motors demand extra 
line capacity, extra transformer size, 
and extra charges which neither power 
companies nor farmers want in most 
cases. So many of these tests have been 
made with a 5 horse power motor. They 
all show that this size is practical; not 
1 every cutter, to be sure, nor under 

circumstances, but whenever the 
specifications developed by the tests are 
met, 5 horse power will do the work. 

I. \V. Duffee, an agricultural engineer 
at the Wiseonsin College of Agri- 
culture, has been conducting silo 

¢ tests for several years. He 
sets forth in very few words the 
conditions for filling with a 5 
horse power motor: 

“For use with a small motor,” 
he says, “a silo filler must be in 
good shape to begin with. That 
does not necessarily mean that it 
must be new, but it must elevate 
efheiently. The fan wings should 
it close to the housing, close 
hough to earry out a washer. 
Then you must reduce the cutter 
speed from the 600 revolutions per 
tunute it usually runs to 400 or 
40 revolutions per minute. 

“The knives must be sharp, of 
They must be sharpened 
al least onee a day, and I like to 

| 


Fy ce since I have been in rural 


a) 








put on a sharp set every half day. 
I set them close to the shear bar, 
‘00, but not close enough to click.”’ 

Several manufacturers are now 
putting out silo fillers that have 
Yeen designed to run with this 


en 


tests 


ioter. In the Wisconsin 
ey successfully used three 


different makes. They found 5 horse 
power would handle efficiently both 13- 
inch and 15-inch cutters. And in Min- 
nesota a 16-inch machine was used by 
reducing the speed to about 375 revolu- 
tions per minute. In Wisconsin they 
filled a silo 35 feet high, at the rate of 
from six to eight tons an hour, and took 
about 34 kilowatt hour of energy a ton. 


S THE results of these tests were 

noised about, various farmers be- 

gan to set up similar equipment for 

themselves. Last year 5 horse power 

motors filled the silos on two farms a 
stone’s throw from the university. 

W. C. Krueger, an engineer at the 
Agricultural College, went out to the 
first farm and kept a careful record of 
all the corn cut and the power used. 

Total ensilage cut and elevated, 75.83 
tons; total power consumption, 60.5 k. 
w. h.; average power, .8 k. w. h. a ton, 


This small motor successfully ran the 
ensilage cutter 

















or 1.25 tons a k. w. h.; average rate of 
filling, 6.25 tons an hour. 

“On some of the runs when conditions 
were favorable more than two tons were 
cut for each kilowatt hour,’’ said Krue- 
ger. “‘And the rate of cutting increased 
to 10 and 10% tons an hour.” 

I went out to the second farm, J. K. 
Stevenson’s at Dane, just as he was 
finishing filling his first silo. He was 
using a 13-inch cutter with 20-inch 
pulley on the cutter and a 5-inch pulley 
on the motor. 

Year before last Stevenson and his 
son had spent 18 days exchanging work 
for the filling of his two silos. Thirty-six 
days for a man and team went into 
labor costs alone. 

Last year he filled his silos with the 
help of his son and his brother-in-law. 
They did not hurry at it, but they put 
the corn in when the weather and the 
corn were ready. “There was no long 
season of changing work to get 
the job done. 

If the corn binder is adjusted to 
tie small or medium bundles, the 
man who brings in each load can 
place the bundles on the feed 
table himself, lapping each one 
over the one before. This makes 
an extra man for feeding unneces- 
sary. 


RUNDi ES often enter the 
throat of the machine better 
if fed tops first. 

If there are not enough teams 
hauling to keep the cutter busy, it 
is just as well to stop the motor 
between loads. It always starts 
instantly, and, as Stevenson says, 
“When it doesn’t work, it doesn’t 
eat.”’ 

Handling Hay Electrically. Thru 
the use of a simple power-driven 
winch or hoist, John MeCutchin 
of Iowa county, Wisconsin, has 
substituted for five years an elec- 
tric motor for the team on his hay 
fork. 

[ Please turn to page 29} 
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Body by Fisher 





AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE CAR 





4-Door Sedan, $1035 


IN THE $1000 FIELD 


Buick has built the greatest car in the country selling in the 
$1000 field. The Marquette provides more for its price than 
any other manufacturer has ever been able to offer. For 
the first time a moderate-priced car carries a complete list 
of quality features. Extra value is in the new Marquette 


from end to end. 


Under the hood there's a 67.5 horsepower engine that per- 
forms wonders. Think of stepping from 10 to 60 miles an 
hour in 31 seconds—that's real pick-up! Think of climbing 
an 11.6% grade in high, gaining speed all the way, to go 
over the top at 25——that's power! Think of easy, vibration- 
less, comfortable riding at 68 or 70 miles an hour—that's 
balance! Imagine all these qualities and you get an idea 


of the superlative engineering behind this new car. 


There's complete quality throughout the Marquette! Its 
latest-design Bodies by Fisher have wonderful wide-view 
vision from every seat. Upholstery is a brand new type— 
water-proof, dust-proof and equal to the hardest use with- 


out a sign of wear. The windshield is of special new design 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 





to eliminate glare. The interior is perfectly tailored— 
like the finest furniture. A wonderfully finished car, inside 


and out! 


Duo-Servo type internal-expanding four-wheel brakes 
working on 12-inch drums give this car remarkably easy, 
smooth and positive stopping power. Four Lovejoy Hydrav- 
lic Shock Absorbers and its superlative natural balance 
give the Marquette marvelously smooth riding qualities. 


Buick has produced the greatest performer and the greatest 
value in America in the $1000 field. See the Marquette— 
and drive it. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 





BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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work of the experiment stations 

in trying to determine the proper 
time to harvest small grain by its mois- 
ture content. I have always felt that 
oats harvested while they were still green 
yielded lighter both in bushels per acre 
and in pounds per bushel. It is an old 
statement that they will fill up in the 
shock but this investigation settles that 
as without any supporting evidence. The 
evidence is very conclusive the other 
\ lor oats the yield seems to be at 
the top around 15 percent moisture in 
t 


i AST year I became interested in the 


he grain. After that point is passed it 
hatters so much that the yield de- 
creases, 
* * * 

( \ E test of the Christianity of a com- 

munity is its ability to maintain a 
cooperative organiZation. The number 
of churches cannot be the criterion as 
they sometimes represent the spirit of 
striie rather than the spirit of brotherly 


consideration. The success of a coopera- 
live enterprise is so dependent on a just 
consideration of your neighbor’s welfare 


that it indieates in no small degree the 
Working strength of the brotherly love 
in the community. 
* * * 
() \ Ic of the fine features of the farm 
improvement program has been 
‘ys’ and girls’ club work. It cre- 
fine interest in farm life. Two 
years ago we had an especially fine lad 
ping us. He had been a very active 
iiember in his home community 
‘that had been a large factor in the 
boy s development. It had centered his 
. ~t in worthwhile things at a time 
Ir ite when a lot of energy had to be 


“There is beauty all about 


If we only stop to look, and see, and hear.” 


expended on something whether it was 
good or bad. Participation in club work 
to be a real success usually includes the 
whole family. Somebody has to help 
maintain the enthusiasm necessary to 
success and that is dad’s and mother’s 
part. Frequently that has worked out to 
change the whole farm program for that 
family unit. 
* * * 
POCSSIBLY the work in vocational 
education in the rural consolidated 
schools has had even a finer influence in 
the community. I had a visit the other 
day with a young man who is in charge 
of the agricultural educational work in 
such a school. They have been develop- 
ing some successful work in the line of 
regular farm practices. The boys had 
made a careful survey of the community 
as to its efficiency in various lines of 
farm activity such as corn growing, poul- 
try raising, dairying, and pork produc- 
tion. From this foundation they had 
tried to locate and introduce more effi- 
cient methods. Hogs were out more on 
clean ground, cows were better fed, and 
corn freer from mold in that community 
because of this work. The improve- 
ment was so marked that even visitors 
from the outside could notice the dif- 
ference. 
* * * 
SMALL boy has a philosophy that 
appeals to me. When my son and 
his mates were disturbed by a hard 
wind accompanying a summer storm he 
tried to calm their fears by telling them 
how God made the wind blow to chase 
the clouds away that they might have 
clear skies and sunshine tomorrow. How 
many grown-up frights and troubles 


rom a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


might be helped by that same philos- 
ophy. If we could only know that may- 
be the things which frighten and worry 


us eventually bless us! 
« 
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LIKE to work with alfalfa hay better 
than any other we now find possible 
to grow, and that is not just because I 
realize its value as a feed. The hay itself 
is nice to handle. I never expect to help 
put up any hay quite as enjoyable as our 
departed upland prairie hay, but alfalfa 
comes a close seeccnd. Those long dis- 
courses we used to hear on curing and 
caring for alfalfa were made chiefly by 
those who had never handled much of it. 
It is easier to cure than red clover, 
easier to handle than any other culti- 
vated hay, and very seldom gets dusty 
unless it receives wate? in some form 
from the outside. Some of our good 
friends certainly improve on closer ac- 
quaintance. 
* * 
O YOU still watch the barn swal- 
lows? From the time when they 
first arrive in May until the flock starts 
South in September, I enjoy them. They 
glide in and out in a way that fascinates 
me. I do not wonder that poets have 
featured the flight of swallows. There 
is poetry in their flight. The barn swal- 
low is one of the birds that prefers the 
association with folks and it is always 
rural folks, too. 
x * * 
E ARE up to the time of spraying 
the apples for the apple maggot or 
railroad worm. The larva of the cod- 
ling moth is a gentleman beside this vile 
pest. You can usually tell from the out- 
[ Please turn to page 39 | 
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State Income Tax 


UR tax laws were framed when 
there was an overwhelming pro- 
portion of our population work- 

ing farms, or living upon small tracts in towns and 
villages. Now the greater part of our population 
lives in large towns and cities, and the greater 
part of these live in apartments or hotels and 
do not own a foot of land. The farmer and small- 
town dweller are still home owners, and therefore 
are paying the greater share of the taxes, while 
the apartment dwellers almost wholly escape 
direct taxes. 

It is folly to attempt to tax the intangible, in- 
visible assets of the city population. It is folly to 
tax such things as furniture, musical instruments, 
and common jewelry. It discourages better living, 
a thing that should be encouraged. It is a fine 
thing to have a radio, a piano, or other musical 
instrument in the home, but the law penalizes 
you for owning these. 

What a mess we have made of taxation! The 
burden is falling too heavily upon the farmer be- 
cause he owns real estate, and his other property 
is mostly visible, or known to the community. 
The city man rents his place, of business or his 
factory, as well as his home, and the only fair 
way to reach him is by an income tax. 

But a state income tax would be unfair if it 
were only another attempt to extract taxes. It 
should be a replacement tax. Under liberal ex- 
emptions most farmers and laborers would pay 
little or nothing, while the high-salaried persons, 
the investors, the professional men, would all pay 
their just share in taxes to support the state gov- 
ernment. 

Some states have a tax commission that is try- 
ing to solve the tax muddle. Surely we should 
not longer delay a serious study of taxes. Make 
everybody pay who should pay, then the burden 
would not fall so heavily upon the farmers and 
upon the poor in the cities. ° 


School Curricula 


(THO we are discussing better rural education, 
do not get the idea that better education 
necessarily means copying the city schools in 
buildings, orin the curricula—thesubjects studied. 
It is time to call a halt on some of the overhead 
cost of a public education. Cities are building 
palaces instead of school buildings, and they are 
putting so much into school life that the graduate 
is apt to come out with a smattering of many 
subjects and a mastery of none, not even the 
necessary fundamentals. 


Speech is the index of the mind 


—Seneca 


If by the additional cost of a few 
hundred dollars a school building can be 
made more beautiful, there can be no 
objection to that. But when too large a part of 
the overhead investment is in flourishes that 
sannot be used, the taxpayers have a right to 
object. If a school is built with the idea that it is 
a laboratory of learning, then the inside beauty 
can be added at a cost of a few hundred dollars 
by the purchase of very outstanding pictures, 
sculptures, or useful equipment. 

Can a graduate read intelligently, spell cor- 
rectly, figure correctly, understand the world’s 
geography that appears in the news of the day, 
write a legible hand, and show real strength of 
character under all circumstances? If so, that 
pupil has been to a good school. These are funda- 
mental. They should be thoroly mastered, every 
one of them. Then if there is time to take a 
fleeting glance at the sciences, general literature, 
and history, try some of the arts and handicrafts; 
the pupil will be that much better fitted for col- 
lege, or for life without the college finish. 


Conservation via Government 


APER made from tree pulp is exhausting 
American forests at a rapid rate. Even the 
supply from Sweden is drawn upon. 

It has been proved that good paper can be 
made from cornstalks. There is no good reason 
for conserving them. Complete pulping of stalks 
would be a good deterrent of the corn borer. It 
would be a good aid to agriculture if this by- 
product were made into paper on which to print 
government reports, bulletins, and the Congress- 
ional Record. 

As soon as a steady market is found for corn- 
stalk paper, the mills will produce it. And the 
government use of such paper is a very practical 
farm relief measure that does not smack of charity 
or subsidy. Representative La Guardia of New 
York says that it costs two and a half million 
dollars to print the Congressional Record. He 
wants Congress to authorize cornstalk paper. 
That is a good idea. 


HAT Socrates said twenty-five hundred 
years ago was superfine truth. It is.the 
essence of wisdom. 
“Wrong doing is always the result of ignorance. 
If you are wise enough to know it, the right thing 
to.do from an unselfish standpoint is also the 
right thing to do from a selfish standpoint.” 
But the greatest folly is to think we know it 
all, and that we need not seek further instruction. 

























































































The Start With Perennials 


A GARDEN of perennials is the 


ultimate aim of most gardeners 
particularly fond of a fine dis- 
play of flowers. This is a wise aim, too, 
for with no class of plants is it possible 
to plan a more glorious display of color, 
and be more definitely assured that the 
plans will materialize year after year. 
There has been, generally speaking, 
ne drawback to having a perennial 
garden on most every place, and that is 
he failure of the perennials to make a 
satisfactory start from seed. In most 
soils that are even reasonably good the 
is everything. It may be that a 
plants, costing no more than a 
package of seeds, would be the real solu- 
the problem for some ve.rietics, 
ist, of perennials. Once the vlants 
tarted from the self-sown seea, or 
trom the natural spreed of the clumps 
in other cases, it seems that the problem 


ecolues one of keeping the plants with- 
li bounds, rather than making an effort 
to keep the plants living. 


t for bloom next year, plans can be 
put into effect right now which will 
t insure a supply of perennials for 
zarden in all the abundance for 
you care. There is no better time 
than July and early August for 

g¢ the seed of perennials, and even 
erate amount of care makes pos- 
\ display as glorious as you might 


cation protected against severe 

ind one which will also be some- 
protected, at least, next winter 
cillist alternate freezing and thawing, 
where the soil is rich and mellow, 

r ideal conditions for the starting 
perennials. The size of the plot 

pend entirely on how large a 

\ and the number of different 





This is the third year for these delphiniums 


Shasta daisies in their second year 
from seed are shown at the right 





























By L. S. GOODE 


plants you may desire. I like the idea of 
planting the perennials in the seed plot 
in rows, a variety to the row, plainly 
marked, so that the plants will get a 
proper start. 

The soil should be plowed or spaded 
and worked down to perfection. Need- 
less to say provision should be made for 
keeping the soil moist if it is not natu- 
rally moist. A rich, sandy loam which 
can be supplied with moisture is the 
easiest of soils to handle for most plants, 
but any loam soil makes an excellent 
planting bed. 


HEN the soil has been worked 

down in the finest possible condi- 
tion, mark off the rows and plant the 
seed, after first thoroly watering the 
ground if it is not already moist. Sprin- 
nie from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch of soil over the seed, depending on 
the size of the seed, and then spread 
newspapers, carefully weighted down, to 
hold the moisture and prevent drying 
out of the soil. 

Watch the seedlings carefully and 
when they begin to sprout and show 
that they have a foothold, remove the 
paper and allow a shade of lath or some- 
thing of that sort. This will serve to 
prevent the soil drying out and halting 
growth. It gives the same condition that 
the plants have in their native habitat, 
where they are shaded by the older 
plants. 

The plants may be left all winter 
right where they are, if you desire. Sim- 
ply protect them with a light mulch 
after the frost has killed down the tops. 
If you will protect these plants just as 
you do your strawberry beds, and re- 
move the mulch in the spring, the plants 
may be lifted block by block without 

















even disturbing the roots of the little 
clumps of plants. From these you are 
almost certain to be able to fill your 
perennial borders with assurance that 
the blooms for which you have planned 
will materialize. 

Some perennials may require some- 
what different treatment, but certainly 
this plan will work for such a wide 
variety of perennials as the delphinium, 
all the chrysanthemums, Shasta daisy, 
English daisy, coreopsis, gaillardia, can- 
terbury bells, the Oriental poppies, 
pansies, foxgloves, perennial phlox, 
sweet william, golden glow, anemones, 
balloon flower, and violets. 

If you have been having difficulty 
getting perennials from plantings made 
in the spring, try this plan of summer 
planting. It is the one by means of 
which those who wish to grow their own 
perennials from seed are most likely to 
succeed, a fact that has been proved in 
dozens of instances. Once established, 
the perennial garden will give you flow- 
ers with less trouble than a vegetable 
garden yields its crops .{ vegetables for 
the table. 


F BY any chance you have found it 

difficult, or impossible, to get a de- 
sired variety established from seed, ob- 
tain a few plants of the variety. Make 
sure first of all that the soil require- 
ments and the favored position relative 
to sun and shade are understood and 
available. Set these plants in such a 
location, and it is surprising the way 
you can usually extend your plantings. 
Many have had this experience; while 
seeds are the source of the lower-cost 
garden, by far the quicker and surer 
results can be had from good, healthy 
plants, started under ideal conditions. 
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William R. Fox 


FATHER and son working to- 
gether in Dallas County, Iowa, 
last year raised corn for 45 cents 

per bushel, delivered to the elevator. 
With the help of only one hired man, 
except for a little extra labor at planting 
and picking time, the son handled 220 
acres of corn, 110 acres of oats, some 
alfalfa—their farm totaling 388 acres. 
Their net profits for the year, after de- 
ducting all expenses including a charge 
for their own labor, amounted to 7/4 
percent on an investment which runs 
into six figures. 

The father and son are William R. 
Fox and Marvin B. Fox. The secret of 
their low costs, they believe, lies in the 
efficient use of their farm power: a 
heavy tractor for heavy 
jobs; a ight tractor for light 


By BERT S$ 


practically 400 acres up to corn-picking 
time. Their total labor cost in growing 
corn up to husking time was only five 
man-hours per acre—less than half the 
Cornbelt average, which runs between 
10 and 12. 

Their labor requirement including 
husking and cribbing was seven man- 
hours per acre, compared to a Cornbelt 
average of approximately 17 for growing 
corn, husking it, and putting the crop 
in the crib. Yet their yield was just a 
fraction less than 60 bushels per acre, a 
figure considerably above the Cornbelt 
average. 

Young Fox kept records of every ex- 
pense which could possibly be charged 
against his corn crop and his oats crop. 
Each day he recorded the amounts of 
gasoline and oil used in his tractors and 
any other expense incurred. His daily 
records include the number of hours of 














The Fox home is 
modern in every 
way 


They Cut Corn Costs 


GITTINS 


labor for tractors, men, and horses, and 
the number of acres covered in each 
farming operation. As a result, he can 
tell exactly what each type of farm work 
costs, and in analyzing these costs, he 
believes that in another year he can cut 
expenses still further. 

There is no trick figuring in his corn- 
production costs; everything is included 
and charged at its true value or higher. 
The land is charged at $275 per acre and 
both interest and taxes are included. 
Depreciation on fences, hauling manure, 
interest, depreciation, repairs, and hous- 
ing charges on machinery, all are charged 
against the corn crop. His own labor is 
charged at 50 cents per hour. 

The total cost of producing an acre 
of corn was $26.63, and of growing oats, 
$24.25 per acre. These figures include 
shelling the corn and delivery to the 

[ Please turn to page 42 








work; and just enough 





horses to supplement the 
tractors, which, in their 
case, happens to be four 
head. 

They believe in saving 
man labor at every turn and 
in making their labor as ef- 
fective as possible by the 
use of power machinery. 
With the exception of his 
father’s help for five days 
on the corn planter, Marvin 
and his hired man did all 
the work on their farm of 


One tractor covers 22 feet 
of ground at a trip with 
this outfit 

































































































TRANGE as it may seem, 
I first became interested 
J in Tasmania while in New 
York City several years ago. 
Picking up an advertisement of 
“The Convict Ship—The Last 
of England’s Infamous Felon 
Fleet,’’ which was then on exhi- 
bition at Fort Lee Ferry, West 
129th Street, I at once hunted 
it up and went on board. 

[ found “Success,” for that 
was the name of the ship, with- 
out difficulty. It is said to be 
the oldest ship afloat, having 
been built 228 years ago. It be- 
longed to the fleet of “Ocean 
Hells,” as they were called, and 
it surely deserved the name. 
England used these convict ships 
to transport her prisoners to Van 
Diemen’s Land, an island at the 
southern point of Australia, now 
called Tasmania. She sent con- 
victs to other parts of Australia 
but the desperate characters 
here. 





Birdseye Views of Far as 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





the palm of the hand. See the 
leg irons varying in weight from 
7 to 56 pounds. Here is a fiend- 
ish invention called the iron 
straight jacket; and still anoth- 
er, which is worse, called the 
spiked collar. 

See the flogging frames and 
the cat-o’-nine tails made of 
strands of rawhide tipped with 
pellets of lead—men and women 
died while being flogged; and the 
compulsory bath where the 
bleeding backs were washed with 
salt water. Here is the iron 
maiden, one of the very few in- 
struments of its kind in exist- 
ence, and if these were destroyed 
we simply could not believe 
such things were ever used. 


HAVE told these things espe- 
cially for the benefit of the 
people who are continually tell- 
ing us how much worse the 
world is today than ever before. 
Such people should see some of 











Before telling about this is- 





the relics of barbarism that can 














land, a few facts about this old 
convict ship will be recounted. 
It is 135 feet long and its solid 
sides are more than two feet 
thick, and the wood, mostly Burmese 
teak, is as solid as when hewn from the 
timber. For some years Success lived 
an honored life and was perhaps the 
finest and most luxurious ship afloat, 
carrying nabobs and merchant princes 
over the seven seas. 

But those were dark days in England. 
Her jails and prisons were filled with con- 
victs. There were 145 offenses that 
carried the death penalty and her hang- 
men were so busy that in many cases the 
sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion to prison for life ora term of years. 
Remembering my own visits to the Tow- 
er of London I almost shudder as those 
walls and dungeons come before my 






Tasmania scenery is inspiring 


vision. In those terrible days this ship 
was made into a convict ship and put 
into the service of transporting prisoners 
to Van Diemen’s Land, this far away 
island in the Pacific Ocean. These hu- 
man cargoes died like sheep. The hor- 
rors of one of these voyages were so 
terrible people of today cannot believe 
the story. The report of one voyage 
reads, ‘‘Of 939 males, 251 died on board, 
50 have died since landing, and the num- 
ber cf sick this day is 450.” 

Go with me on board the Success and 
take a look at a few of the 78 exhibits I 
saw while on this “Ocean Hell.”” Here 
is the branding iron which was heated 
red hot as the convicts were branded in 


An orchard scene in Tasmania, a rich and beautiful island in the Pacific Ocean 


be seen on this old ship and in 
many of the museums in Europe 
today and they would very soon 
conclude that we are living in 
the brightest day of all history. 

As mentioned at the beginning, this 
old convict ship aroused my interest in 
the prison island and, as might be ex- 
pected, it was pictured in my mind 
something like the Island of Patmos, 
the bleak, uninhabited, barren pile of 
rocks above the waters southwest of 
what we call Asia Minor where the 
Apostle John was banished. 

But Tasmania is a rich and beautiful 
island, as you may note by the illustra- 
tions with this article. It is as large as 


the states of Vermont, New Hampshire, 

and Massachusetts combined. It is the 

home of 200,000 people; and its moun- 
[| Please turn to page 38 | 
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Even the very young cooks are learning food standards thru demonstration work 


Culinary Exhibits at the Fair 


best?”’ asks a woman, while I am 
judging. Usually it is, and this is 
how it happens. A woman anxious to 
make good angel food cake will use 
plenty of eggs and a deep enough pan 
to make a tall, well proportioned cake. 
Yet the best is not always tallest, be- 
cause texture of crumb counts 15 per- 
cent of total score, and the tall cake 
may be tall because of overbeating of 
egg whites resulting in a drier cake 
which rises higher but has large air 
holes, and is less tender and eatable. 
“Cotton cakes’’ my husband used to 
call them when I made angel foods, high 
and beautiful but too dry to be palat- 
able. I have learned to stop beating 
egg whites the moment the bowl can be 
inverted; to add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water to each cupful of egg whites; 
to use 14 to 1% 
cupfuls of sugar to 


I THE tallest angel food always the 


By DORIS W. McCRAY 


slips out of the pan when inverted and 
almost cold. 

Points About Butter Cakes. The most 
common fault of butter cakes is lack of 
whiteness, and coarse texture resembling 
bread or muffins rather than cake. Wom- 
en who make this type of cake seem 
puzzled as to how to achieve the ex- 
tremely fine-textured, light-as-feather 
cakes which win the prizes. Insufficient 
creaming of butter is often to blame. 

For extreme whiteness, it is better to 
start with cold butter rather than warm 
butter, since the longer creaming whitens 
it. You may start with yellow butter 
from the refrigerator, cream it until soft, 
then add sifted sugar gradually, cream- 
ing it until it is fluffy and white like 
whipped cream, standing up in peaks 
and sticking to the sides of the bowl. Or 
you may start with a vegetable shorten- 


cheaper products do not give as tender 
texture. Cooking oils make cake which 
is very tender, but not of fine texture. 


Bip of the correct fat, preferably but- 
ter, very thoro dissolving of the 
sugar in this fat, and use of flour of fine 
texture determine texture of finished 
cake. Two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water may be added to the creamed 
butter and sugar mixture, and it may 
be left standing a while if convenient. 
Stiff but not dry egg whites carefully 
folded in last, give better texture. An 
all-purpose flour is good but it never 
gives as fine results as a regular cake 
flour. Mixing with meticulous care will 
help win in competition. 

Cakes must be uniformly raised; level 
across the top; well proportioned; uni- 
formly browned on top, sides, and bot- 

tom. Flavor must 





be pleasing, dis- 





each cupful of 
flour; and to use 
plenty of good fla- 
voring as white va- 
nilla and lemon or 
almond or lemon, 
or better yet, 
chopped maraschi- 
no cherries, dates, 
or thinly sliced 
nuts. 

Angel cake can 
be moist, flavor- 
some and edible, 
with velvety, ten- 
der crumb, as well 




















tinctive, and inter- 
esting. Colors, if 
any, should be deli- 
cate, and be com- 
bined properly, as 
brown cake and 
white icing, or 
white cake and 
very delicate pale 
pink icing. Be sure 
that it is very pale 
if color is used at 
all. Pink on choco- 
late cake is poor 
color harmony. 
There seems to 











as fine in appear- 





be confusion as to 





ance. At some fairs 
angel cakes if 
frosted are not ac- 
cepted for exhibit since the frosting is 
considered too heavy to be in keeping 
with the extreme lightness and delicacy 
of the cake. The crust should be very 
smooth and delicately browned, which 
means oven temperature must be high 
enough to brown it during baking, and 
the crust must come with the cake as it 





4-H club girls are well trained in the secrets of exhibiting canned foods 


ing, which is quickly creamed since it is 
already of creamy consistency in the 
can, and then add the sugar. 

Butter gives as white a cake, and a 
slightly better flavor. A hard fat, as 
lard, gives a harder cake, never quite as 
tender as butter. Good butter substi- 
tutes may bring good results, but the 


the desirable 
brown for choco- 
late cake. It should 
be a true chocolate color—not black, not 
red, not yellowish tinge. Too much of 
not enough soda, or not enough choco 
late or cocoa causes trouble. Experience 
is needed, always tasting the sourness 0 
milk, and measuring soda accura tely. 
Sour milk makes a more tender choc late 
[ Please turn to page 16 | 
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*'We can’t take chances with oil” 


say the men who make your tractor 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


41 out of 45 manufacturers use 





Mobiloil in Nebraska tractor tests” 


The Nebraska state tractor tests 
mean more than just permission 
to sell in that state. 


For these tests set a standard. 
The tractor manufacturer real- 
izes, that no matter where your 
farm is located, you’re apt to look 
to the results of the ohne 
tests to guide you when you buy 
anew tractor. 

The tractor manufacturer can’t 
afford to take chances. 

He can’t risk poor perform- 
ance, unnecessary wear and tear 
or repairs. He wants to keep his 
fuel and oil consumption down 
to rock-bottom. 


So—41 out of the 45 manufac- 
turers whose tractors passed these 
tests relied on Mobiloil to lubri- 
cate their engines. 

In fact, 31 farm tractor manu- 
fact urers go so far as to urge you, 
in their instruction books, to use 
Mobiloil in their tractors. 


And Mobiloil is recommended 
’y more automobile instruction 


books than any 3 other oils 
combined. 


Cheaper than ever to use 
The Mobiloil you buy now is the 


New Mobiloil, better even than 
the Mobiloil which has for so 
many years established one rec- 
ord after another. 

The New Mobiloil may cost 
you a few pennies more a gallon 
—but less by the year. For you 
may save from 15% to 50% in oil 
consumption —you will have less 
carbon and fewer repair bills. 


Buy in quantity and save 


Buy a season’s supply—the 55 or 
30-gallon drum with convenient 
faucets. Your dealer’s complete 
Mobiloil Chart tells the correct 
grade for your car, tractor and 
truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for 
all types of machinery 


the New coe 





Mobiloil 





* Anyone selling tractors in Nebraska must 


first submit a stock model to the Agricultural 


Department of the State University for a 


series of thorough tests. 





Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
ceftain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 




















1929 1928 1927 1926 

NAMES OF Engine Engine Engine Engine 

Ce sile/3ie13 i) 1 8 

CARS ei ere re ei eis 2 

ei; § E E] 3 é s 
BIFIZISIAI[FIAILS 

Auburn, 6-66...... ‘ A A 

“ — Scyl..... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are. 

“ other models | A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A A 
a BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A | Arc 
Cadillac . | BB | Arc.| BB+} Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Chandler Special Six |... | A |Arc.|] A | A a 

“ other models | A | Are A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Are 
Chevrolet... .....- A |Arc A | Arc A j Arc A | Are 
Chrysler, 4cyl...... eee A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A | Are. 

“ Imperial 80 | 

and Imperial. | BB | Arc.} BB |Arc.| A AILAI|A 

“other models | A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A AiA A 
Dodge Brothers.... | A |Arc.] A | Are.| A |Arc.]| A | Are. 
Durant... ...++++++ A jAre.| A. | Arc ..| A | Are. 
Elcar, 8-cyl........ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB |Arc.] A Arc. 

«other models | A jArc.| A jArc.] A |Arc.| A A 
Erskine. .....-.+++ A jAre.| A jArc.] A Are et 
ESSOR. woo. ssvqeves A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A |Are. 
Ford, Model A..... A |Arc.| A | Arc ne. ESM 

“ Model T..... for | z E E 
Franklin. ....... BB |Arc.| BB |Arc.}| BB | BB} BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl...... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are. 

“other models |....) .++ --| , A A 
Hudson... ......+++ A {Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Are.| A |Are 
Hupmobile - BB | Arc.| BB |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Are 
La Salle. occ. ses BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]....| 
Lincoln... ....+++++ BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc BB | Are 
Marmon, 8-cyl.. . A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A [Are | . 

“ ‘other models |....). BB | A ALA ALA 
Moon....... ce | A tAre.| A |Arc.] A |Are.] A | Arc 
Nash, Adv. & Sp.6. | BB | Arc.] BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are 

“ether models | A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Are 
Oakland..... oe A |Are A | Arc A |Ar A |Arc 
Oldsmobile. ....... A |Arc A |Arc A | Arc A Arc 
Packard wines A |Arc A {Are A {Are A | Ar 
Peerless, 72,90,91.. | BB} A | BB| A | 5B} A | BB] A 

« "other models | A jArc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Are. 
Pontiac........... | A 4Arc.| A | Arc A |Arc.] A | Arc 

€0..:....cccseee | A Are.| A |Are.] A {Arc.] A | Are 
Studebaker. ....... A |Arc A | Arc A | Are 4 j Are 
Whippet A |/Arc.| A |Arc.] A xe A | Are 
Willys-Knight, 4cyl ‘ eee} B | Arc 
2 “ 6cyl. | BB [Are BB | Arc.} BB {Are BB | Arc 
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WHEN EVERY MINUTE 
IS WORTH SAVING wu. 


WHETHER preparing the ground or 
harvesting the crop, a tractor is in a race 
with the elements....delay is money 


. lost. 


Tractors powered by Waukesha give 
assurance of longer hours with fewer 
shut-downs. For Waukesha Engines give 
economical power, abundant power, con- 
tinuous power, at low upkeep cost. 


The enduring stamina of these engines 
. has been built into them:by twenty years 
| of Waukesha pioneering. Waukesha in- 


. troduced the famous Ricardo Head and 
1 was the first to sell the automotive type 


of engine that is the standard for farm- 


ing today. 


: Write for free booklet on farm power 
problems and the application of 
Waukesha Motors....of interest 

to farmers and dealers. 


A hat pe sha Panos 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
900 St. Paul Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


WAURESHA ENGINES 


, Fo Re 


RO EE nC 
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cake, 
from use of sweet milk. 

Scoring Bread. Usually the best fi; 
or six loaves of bread score practically 
the same. Bakery bread is always lig\)t 
enough—the bakeries want us to think 
we are getting a lot for our money, so 
they lose no chance to put plenty of : 
into the bread. But homemade bres ad 
often fails to be sufficiently light, be- 
cause a woman fears that overlightness 
may be accompanied with sourness. 

If plenty of good quality compressed 
yeast is used, there is little danger of 
sourness. For exhibit, it is better to 
use compressed yeast, making a dough 
at first rather than a sponge overnight 
since there is less danger of sourness. At 
fair time the nights are quite warm. 

The loaf should have crisp thin crust 
on both sides and bottom as well as t: P. 
This means baking in individual lo: 
tins at high enough baking tem 1pers- 
ture. The oven should never be too cool. 
If it does not bake evenly, pans can be 
moved about during baking, but there 
should be some spot in the oven where 
a loaf will bake and brown pe moe, 
with an inch space on every side to alloy 
heat circulation between bread tins. 

The loaf should rise evenly, not be 
lopsided from uneven oven heat, nor 
bulged over the sides, from placing too 
large a piece of dough in the pan. The 
one-pound loaf, made from 1 cupful of 
liquid and about 3% cupfuls of flour is 
standard size. 

Flavor counts 25 percent of the total 
score. The predominant flavor is that 
of the wheat kernel when chewed. This 
results from using fine quality spring 
wheat flour. More than 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar per loaf makes a too sweet 
bread, covering up the wheat flavor. 
Less than 1 level teaspoonful of salt per 
loaf gives a flat, flavorless, tasteless ef- 
fect, and with some brands of salt you 
may need slightly more. Lard or other 
shortening should not be rancid; there 
is so little used, yet it is important. 

A “yeasty’’ flavor may result from 
poor quality yeast, or too long rising. 
In hot weather, I prefer to use as much 
as 1 cake of yeast per loaf, decreasing the 
rising period, as there is less danger of 
forgetting it and letting it rise too long. 


EVER should the pan of warm 

water, in which the bow] of dough is 
placed for rising, be warmer than 85 de- 
grees, according to a room thermometer. 
Eighty degrees Fahrenheit is better for 
the last rising as texture may be coarse 
if dough is too warm. 

Rolls are scored as bread, except that 
dough is softer, with more shortening 
and less kneading; rolls are more tender 
and air holes larger from a slightly 
longer rising period. 

Scoring Canned Fruit. In the judging 
of canned fruits, the biggest single point 
is quality of the product. This counts 
25 percent of the total score. The fruit 
must be of uniform size and degree 0! 
ripeness, fully ripened, but not the least 
bit too ripe as it would not hold its shape 
during cooking. When doing the usual 

canning, use the pick of a bushel of 
fruit used for exhibit jars, working with 
speed to get the jars beautifully packed. 

The cold pack method is easiest, and 

results in better shaped fruits. 

There must, of course, be no blem- 
| ishes or darkened portions, or bits of 





but more uniform results come 
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in. The color must be clear and bright, 

darkened by overcooking. The sirup 
nay be strained thru cheesecloth if nec- 
essary to make it clear. The sirup should 
be rather thin. Fruits packed in water 
are suitable for pie; packed in very 
thick sirup puts them in the class of 
pr serves. 

The uniformity of size and shape of 
pieces, color-of fruit, clearness of sirup, 
arrangement in jars, ‘quality of product, 
‘nd condition of container are judged 
the same in preserves as canned fruit, 
except that the sirup is thick like honey, 
and | the fruit thoroly saturated with this 


—¢ tt OF 


sirup to make it heavy enough to stay 
down in the sirup, and be shiny and 
sparent. 


(ee same points are considered in 
vegetables. While some of them are 
like fruits, shrinking considerably during 
packing—henece needing a very close 
pack—others expand, as corn and beets. 
Be careful that beets are not too tight 
in the jars. A looser pack is considered 
better for vegetables than fruits because 
of the greater danger of spoilage by in- 
ifficient heat penetration to the center 
of the jar. 

Hot Pack for Vegetables, Meats Roasted. 
Vegetables are much more certain to 


keep if they are packed in jars hot, in- 
stead of cold like fruits. Then the center 
of the jars are already hot when placed 
in canner, Whether using hot water bath, 
steamer, pressure cooker, or oven for 


processing. Too high oven temperature 
diseolors food. It should barely boil in 
the jars. It is well to use a temperature 
of 250 to 275 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The vegetables should appear very 
neat, with square or diagonal cut ends 
of beans, uniform size beets and carrots 
with smooth clear-cut edges, not ragged 
from too long precooking to loosen skins. 

Neatness is important, too, in the con- 
tainer. Wide-mouthed jars allow easier 
packing of large pieces. The lids should 
be new and shiny and new rubbers 
should be used. Place the label a little 
above the center on the side. Name of 
exhibitor need not appear. While pre- 
serves and pickles will keep without 
perfect seal, they are likely to be sticky 
and unattractive unless seal is secure. 


The finest color and flavor in meats 
results from first roasting, then cutting 
into convenient pieces for packing. The 
pan gravy, strained thru cheesecloth, 
should fill one or two inches of the bot- 
tom of the jar. Leave the remainder of 
space between pieces empty, as the 
processing in jars sterilizes and pro- 


duces a partial vacuum. It is never 

ry with correct processing to 

cover meat with fat. Add only enough 

to give finest flavor. Add no water ex- 

cept ste w or soup meat, as it draws 

‘om the meat in processing. 

f dg meats, the same points as 

considered in scoring vegetables 

|. It is easy to tell by appearance 

r it is a fine yearling steer or a 10- 

| cow, and whether the pork is 

igh grade, or medium grade and flabby 

ui icking firmness; whether the 

cht is scrubbed hard till clean and 

Fried chicken tastes good, but 

grease and steam detracts from 

nee for exhibit. It can be merely 
* short precooking to shrink it. 


~ 


10 cents to Successful Farming 
Summer Fashion Magazine. 
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The FARMALL Story 


is well told by these men 


They Farm with Farmalls. 
Their Letters Make Interesting Reading, too. 





“THE FARMALL is the greatest ma- 
chine developed for farmers since the 
reaper.” 
H. A. Finch, Jr. 
McKinney, Tex. 


’.7 ¢ 


“I AM SURE I am safe in saying it is 
at least one-third cheaper to farm with 
a Farmall than with horses.” 


Leslie G. Arnold 
Arcadia, Nebr. 


y 


“WE FARM 200 acres with our Farmall 
—105 of corn and 75 of oats. Put the 
oats in in 2 days. With a 2-row culti- 
vator we cultivated 20 to 22 acres a day 
the first two cultivations and 30 to 35 
on high speed the last two cultivations. 
It is the best corn plow I ever handled.” 


Claude Wessling 


Paton, Iowa 





Ant: “THE ONLY job for which I find 
“THE FARMALL is to my mind the the tractor is not practical is 
greatest piece of machinery ever brought gathering the eggs.” 


onto this or any other farm. I cannot Orvis Sch 
praise the Farmall too highly.” hat a8 seg 


Maple Park, III. 
F, P. LeCompte 
Urbana, Va. ] 











Just think of the things you can do 
with a FARMALL 


HE Farmall plants up to 60 acres 

in an 8-hour day, with 4-row 
planter. In cultivating, with 4-row 
outfit, it cleans 35 to 50 acres a day, 
and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 acres 
a day. Tworow work in proportion. 
Handles all haying jobs, cutting a 
14foot swath with 7-foot Farmall- 
powered mower and +-foot trailer 
mower attached; also rakes, loaders, 
etc. Plows two furrows, pulls all seed- 
bed implements, and operates grain 
and corn harvesting machines. 


J Write for a Farmall folder. cAddress 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. at Faw ey Chicago, IIl. 


The McCORMICK-DEERING 


FARMALL 
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No matter how small, each piece of equipment is an aid to better canning 


The Canning Ensemble 


CIENCE has given the home 
vanner the last word in approved 
sanning methods and commercial 

firms have been eager to produce the 
best in equipment, so it becomes a mat- 
ter of the moment for 
the housewife to keep 


By FANNIE GANNON 


Towa State College 


of the several types of lids will be found 
good as containers. 

Steam pressure cookers gain in favor 
for canning. Their ease of manipulation 
and assurance of absolute sterilization 


the fruit before extracting the juice, is 

essential. Then a jelly bag fastened on 

a standard facilitates the dripping of the 
juice. 

Since we have learned that cooking 

the juice in small 

amounts—not exceed- 








step with both. Vy 
Designers of canning 


equipment have 
planned that it be easy 
and simple to operate 
and always with a 
minimum of fatigue. 
Canning in the farm 
home often assumes the 
proportion of a minia- 
ture factory during the 
time of vegetable and 
meat canning. To meet 
this need, the small 
sealer, which complete- 








\ ing a quan at one time 

—is recommended, we 
find we need to choose 
a good utensil that will 
heat evenly and rapid- 
ly. The deep, straight- 
sided stew pan with 
handle and preferably 
with lip is a good 
choice. The heavy ma- 
terial, the flat bottom, 
the depth, and the ex- 
cellent edge around the 
top make it a desirable 
utensil. 











ly seals the cans and in 





Successful jelly-mak- 





one operation makes 
them ready for sterili- 
zation, is a very simple 
machine to operate and is especially de- 
sirable for mcat and vegetables. It is 
equipped with a can opener and a device 
for reflanging the cans so that they may 
be used the second and third years. Two 
attachments, one for cutting string 
beans and the other for cutting corn 
from the cob, may be used with it as 
time and labor-savers. Home canning 
in tin produces an excellent product from 
the standpoint of flavor, texture, and 
color. 

The wide-mouthed glass jars with any 





With this assistance the home canner’s day beconves a joy 


if properly used recommend them. 

Many women will continue the use of 
the homemade water bath consisting of 
any container which can be fitted with 
a suitable rack for holding jars and 
which allows for a free circulation: of 
boiling water under and around the jars. 

Suiting the equipment to the need is 
always the important thing. Jelly-mak- 
ing is a task dreaded by many women 
since they have experienced poor re- 
sults. A flat-bottomed kettle either of 
aluminum or enamel, in which to beat 


ing depends on accu- 
rate measurements 
Household scales need 
be at hand as well as a quart measure 
and standard measuring cup. A sugar 
thermometer to test the temperature 0! 
the sirup does away with guesswork 

In filling jelly or fruit glasses some 
provision always must be made to pre- 
vent the glasses from breaking. In addi- 
tion to tempering the glass in water It 
will be found helpful to set the glasses 
and jars on one of the rubber sink mats. 
The mat also prevents the nicking 0 
glass. 

[| Please turn to page 31 | 
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You wouldn't care to meet Marvin 


ERLE 


Money. *’Charm, Ability. In all New 
York there was no abler man in his 
held. Yet people called him “the 
prince of pariahs.” 

Men thought him a great fellow— 
for a little while. Women grew ro- 
mantic about him—until they knew. 
People welcomed him at first—then 
dropped him as though he were an 
Outcast, 


Poor Marvin, yearning so for com- 
panionship and always denied it. 
Poor Marvin, ignorant of his nick- 
name and ignorant, likewise, of the 
foundation for it. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
It doesn’t announce its presence to 
its victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves 
of having—but it ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite: daily 


threat to all. And for very obvious 
teasons, physicians explain, So slight 
4 matter as a decaying tooth may 


Cause it. Or an abnormal condition 
of the gums. Or fermenting food. 
Particles skipped by the tooth brush. 
Or minor nose and throat inféctions. 

























Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 


Intelligent people recognize the 
risk and minimize it by the regular 
use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Night and 
morning. And between times before 
meeting others. 


Listerine quickly checks halitosis 
because Listerine is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide*® which immedi- 
ately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent of onion and fish. 


Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office. Carry it when you travel. 


Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


Take it with you on your vacation. 
It is better to be safe than snubbed. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


A 7 7 


* Fullstrength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so 
powerful it kills even the stubborn 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus) germs in 15 
seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of 
the medical profession and the U. S. 
Government. 


LISTERINE 
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Now it’s so 
to make 
Jams and Jellies 


HERE is a modern easy 

method that anyone can use 
successfully to make delicious jams 
and jellies. 


Because it is most efficient and 
economical and retains the fresh 
natural flavor and color of the 
fruit, this method is recommended 
by famous cooking experts like 
Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint. It is taught in the Home 
Economics Departments of uni- 
versities and colleges all over the 
country. 


This is the modern “short-boil” 
method. Certo makes it possible. 


With Certo anyone can now make 
delicious homemade jams and jel- 
lies from any fruit or fruit juice— 
quickly, easily, and be certain of 
success every time! You can use 
even those delicjous 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc 




















easy 
perfect 


fruits that never before would jell! 


Only one or two minutes’ boiling 
is required (hence its name—the 
*‘short-boil’’ method). This “‘short- 
boil’’ prevents loss of juice by evap- 
oration and gives you 50% more 
jam or jelly from your fruit. 


ca * * 


Certo is a Pure Fruit Product— 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. Millions of women have 
discovered that jams and jellies made 
the Certo “‘short-boil”’ way have bet- 
ter color and flavor—more like the 
fresh fruit itself—and that the cost per 
glass is from 1 to 3 cents less than by 


the old “long-boil” method. 


There are 97 easy recipes for de- 
licious jams and jellies in our recipe 
booklet. A copy of this booklet is 
under the label of every bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer. 





FREE: Two booklets—one, 
on how to make jams and jellies 
by the “short-boil” method—the 
other, an illustrated booklet of 
“Recipes for Tempting Dishes 
Using Jams and Jellies.” Mail 
coupon to Elizabeth Palmer, 
Home Service Dept.She will write 
you and send the two booklets. 





Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Certo Corporation, 

Fairport, New York. 

(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, 
Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me the two booklets 
described above. 























0 Check here for trial half*hottle of Certo and 
send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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| loose-fitting gloves. 
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Vacation Manners 
VACATIONS! We are all planni 


them—which is more than small- 
*town and rural women did when I lived 
ramong them. What with the auto: 
bile, summer camps for farm women. 
and Farm Bureau conferences at stat, 
universities and agricultural colleges 
country homemakers now plan at least 
a week of rest and recreation once t 


| crops are gathered. 


So this month we will discuss three 
questions bearing on vacation plans 

1.—‘‘Four of us—my husband and I, 
my best friend and her husband—are 
laying out a ten-day motor trip. We 


| . . 
| will use our car, sharing expenses. What 


is the etiquette of the road? What 
should we wear?”’ 

Answer: To avoid complications, 
finances should be considered first. A 
perfect understarfling must be reached 

| before you leave home. Many a trip 
has been wrecked on dollars and cents. 
If your husband drives, your friend’s 
husband should act as auditor, keeping 
an itemized account of all he spends, 
including gas, oil, repairs, room and 
board if you patronize hotels, rent and 
food bills if you stop at tourist camps. 
You will find it most satisfactory to 
settle the score every night. 


LOTHING required will depend 

upon the climate. For cool, moun- 
tainous travel, a woman needs a one- 
piece tailored dress of jersey or wool 
cloth; a topcoat of tweed, covert cloth, 
basket weave, or cashmere ;a small, light. 
weight hat of felt or straw, with brim in 
front but none in back; easy shoes; and 
In a warmer cli- 
mate, substitute silk or cotton fabric 
for the wool traveling dress. If you will 
camp, hike, or fish, add khaki bloomers 
and blouse. If you will cook in a tourist 
camp, take a dark slip and short-sleeved 
smock. If you will stop at hotels, take 


| a dainty afternoon dress to wear in the 


| dining-room in the evening 





lace, chif- 
fon, cotton voile, or rayon fabric, plain 
or flowered, but in colors that look well 
under electric light. Silk stockings and 


| light slippers are nice to wear with this 


dress. 
Men wear business suits, usually in 


| mixtures; plus fours if they golf; cordu- 


| and show every raindrop. 


roys if they camp; soft felt hats or caps 
—never straw hats, which blow off, crush, 
Strange to 


| say, it is good form for a man to drive 





without a coat if he wears a sweater or 
soft shirt—cotton, pongee, flannel, or 
khaki—with a soft, attached collar 
turned in or thrown open, but it is not 
good form to wear a shirt with a stiff 
band and no collar. A Palm Beach suit 
with white shoes is nice to wear eve- 
nings at hotels. 

The lounge or rest room of a tourist 
camp is for the common use of all visi- 
tors. The guest who monopolizes the 
writing-table or reading matter for the 
entire evening is both thoughtless and 
rude. No woman with any self-respect 
roams a tourist camp in boudoir cap, 
negligee, or wrapper. She dresses as 10 
a hotel or boarding house. 

2.—‘‘What will I need in a two weeks 
camp-for farm women?” 

Answer: .At least two camp dresses, 
one- or two-piece style, the fabric being 
selected. a¢edtding to climate—in the 
North, wool jersey or non-crushable 
eloth: in the South, cotton goods of soit 
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quality in soft coloring—tan, green, dull 
Jue. A pleated skirt and jersey are 
good for the youthful-figure. For your 
own pleasure, select rather tailored 
tyles. Do not wear housework or 
‘itchen dresses on a vacation. With 

y dresses wear stout shoes having low 


] 


els, and a hat to shade the eyes. 


lake at least one dainty afternoon 
ss in bright, becoming color, for 

ternoon wear; pretty slippers; and a 
scarf or shawl. Part of your vaca- 

is to look and feel gay and festive. 

e an ample supply of underwear and 

lkerchiefs, a pair of bedroom slip- 

a warm bathrobe for cool nights, 

| a rain coat and rubbers. 

‘My daughter is entertaining a 
girl she met at the state college. We 
rather simply on a farm. We have 
novies in our nearest town. How 

ill I entertain her?” 

\nswer: Give your guest what few 
city people may enjoy—plenty of fresh 
air, quiet, and a sense of spaciousness, 
good country food, the feeling that you 
are really pleased to meet your daugh- 
ter’s friend. Do not plan continuous en- 
tertainment which will tax your strength 
and make you irritable and nervous. 

Unless she particularly desires to 
share your daughter’s room, give her a 
room to herself, as quiet and as cool as 
you can make it. 

\s she may find your country nights 
cool, supply ample bedding. Keep her 
pitcher filled with water, and add towels 
in generous quantity, an easy chair, a 
table for writing, magazines, and a book 
or a bouquet of flowers on the table or 
bureau. 

Serve an occasional meal on the porch 
or under the trees, using paper dishes, 
cups and napkins to give “‘atmosphere.”’ 
Picnies, a barn dance if your barn offers 
the facilities, a swimming party if you 
have a lake or stream nearby— these 
will delight her. Invite young folks of 
the neighborhood to call, but do not 
expect a young guest to enjoy visits 
from elderly people. Youth calls to 
youth. The attempt to mix two or more 
generations when entertaining a guest 
<a lly proves fatal.—Anna Steese Rich- 
ardason. 


~ 3s-70 
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Services 


No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaflet 
< cents). 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club Stunts 
6 cents). 

No. S.E. 3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents)- 

No. S.E. 4, That May Bee (2 cents). 

No. S.E. 5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 

No. S.F.1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 

No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 cents). 

No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 

Canned Meat Recipes (10 cents). 

Your Clothes if You Are Stout (10 
cents). 

Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 

Quilting Booklet (10 cents). 

Lone Eagle Quilt Pattern (10 cents). 

Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 

The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 


ALL inquiries relating to any of our 
“* features such as home furnishing, 
ods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 
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Only a clean plug 4 
has a hot spark 


Perfect seal 
prevents oil 
dilution 
Keeps rings 





from 
“gumming” 
Prevents 
valve stems 

















from sticking Withstands 
high pressures 
at wrist pins 
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Keeps valve 
seats free 


from_carbon 


1 


Correct body 
at all heats 
prevents scor- 
ing 


Points where Quality Counts 


N-AR-CO Motor Oil forms a perfect seal between rings 
and pistons, between pistons and cylinder walls. Gaso- 

line can’t penetrate this seal and get down into the crank 
case to destroy the oil. Surplus oil can’t get past this seal to 
form carbon on valves and spark plugs. 


In our process of scientific refining, 
En-ar-co Motor Oil is heated to form a 
vapor. This vapor is condensed into 

4 liquid, it is filtered to many points below 
ASeIRRBSPRED zero, all paraffine wax removed, further 

§ refined and filtered. The result is a clear, 
clean oil containing no free carbon. 


dhl harhhhehehnhhedheonk 


i twakco MoToR om AD 
4 PEOPLE \WHO GO Ff 
TO SEED SHOULD 


It resists intense heat, insures a smooth- 
er running motor with less carbon— 
therefore fewer repair bills. 





Buy at the Sign of the 
Boy and Slate 






Per Gallon 

55 Gal. Steel Drums . $ .80 
30 Gal. Half Drums. .85 
5 Gal. Drums..... 1.00 
6—1 Gal. Cans .... 1.15 
1 Gal. Cam .2ee-- 1.20 


Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


4 Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. 


q s 
ke Your Dealer For 


MOTOR O!/L 


Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities. 





ssoeee CLIP HERE = 


How Many Children Have You? —Send for EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
e THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio. 


I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
packing. Send Enarco Auto Game FREE 
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Chinese Chicken 


Cook 1 cupful of drained, crushed 
pineapple for a few minutes in 4 table- 
spoonfuls of hot butter. Add 6 table- 
spoonfuls of flour and blend smoothly. 
Add 1% cupfuls of chicken stock which 
has been seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Stir until boiling and thickened. Add 3 
cupfuls of diced cooked chicken. When 
very hot pour on platter garnished with 
toast. Sprinkle with chopped salted 
nuts. Serve hot.—Mrs. E. M. C., Ill. 

Tomatoes With Cauliflower 


Prepare a large white cauliflower and 
steam it until soft. Separate in flower- 
ets, ands divide it 
equally into whole 
tomatoes which 
have the centers 
scooped out. Gar- 
nish with cooked 
onions and parsley. 
Serve with the fol- 
lowing hot sauce: 

Mix together 114 
teaspoonfuls of 
mustard, 1144 tea- 
spoonfuls each of 
salt and paprika, 1 teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar, 2 egg yolks lightly beaten, 
\4 cupful of oil, and 4% cupful of vinegar. 
Stir and cook over hot water until the 
mixture thickens. Take from fire and 
add 2 teaspoonfuls of finely chopped 
parsley which has been cooked in 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter.—Mrs. C. B., 
Missouri. 





Fruit Punch 


1 quart of cold water 2 cupfuls of chopped 
2 cupfuls of granulated pineapple 
sugar 14 cupful of lemon juice 


1 cupful of orange juice 


Boil the water, sugar, and pineapple 
for 20 minutes. Add fruit juices, cook 
for a few minutes, strain, and dilute with 
ice water. This serves 25 persons.—F. 
S., Ill. 


Omelet With Spinach 


6 eggs 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
\% cupful of milk ter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 3 cupfuls of cooked, 
\% teaspoonful of pepper chopped spinach 
\% cupful of white sauce 

Beat eggs slightly; add salt, pepper, 
and milk. Melt fat in a hot frying pan, 
pour in egg mixture and cook slowly 
until firm. Fold over and turn out on a 
bed of well seasoned, finely chopped 
creamed spinach. Prepare the spinach 
by combining it with the white sauce 
and seasoning with salt, pepper, and a 
few grains of nutmeg or a very little 
grated lemon rind.—E. B., Nebr. 


Sweet Potatoes and Hawaiian 
Pineapple En Casserole 


6 medium-sized sweet po- 14 cupful of pineapple 
tatoes juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter Brown sugar 

4 or 5 slices of pineapple Marshmallows 


Cook the potatoes in boiling salted 








These recipes have been carefully 
tested in Successful Farming Kitchen 





water until soft. Drain, peel, and mash 
with wire potato masher or ricer. Add 
butter and pineapple juice and beat 
until light and smooth. Half fill baking 
dish with potato, cover with layer of 
wedge-shaped pieces of pineapple and 
marshmallows cut in halves. Fill dish 
with potatoes and lay slices of pineapple 
on top. Sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Place whole marshmallows in holes of 
pineapple slices. Bake in moderate oven 
until marshmallows are brown and melt 
slightly —Mrs. K. B., Iowa. 


Coconut Jelly Balls 


1 tablespoonful of butter 1 teaspoonful of baking 
16 cupful of sugar powder 

1 egg 14 teaspoonful of salt 
84 cupful of pastry flour 14 cupful of milk — 

¥% cupful of coconut l6 glassful of jam orjelly 


Cream the butter and sugar, break in 
the egg and beat until light. Sift flour 
with baking powder and salt, and to- 
gether with the milk add alternately to 
the mixture. Stir in the coconut, pour 
into well greased gem pans and bake in 
moderate oven for 15 minutes. When 
cool, spread top and sides with jam and 
coat thickly with coconut.—D. J., 8. 
Dakota. 


Cinnamon Apple Salad 

Peel and core 6 sound apples. Put.in 
a pan of sirup made of 1 cupful of water, 
1 cupful of sugar, 
and 4 cupful of red 
cinnamon candy. 
Let simmer on stove 
until cooked thru. 
Put the apples in a 
cool place until 
ready to serve. For 
the filling, take 1 Se 
small banana, % 
apple, and chop fine. ord 
Add % cupful of <_ 
nutmeats. Moisten 
with a sweet salad dressing. Serve ap- 
ples on lettuce leaves with filling in 
center and topped with the red juice 
(which has jellied) of the baked apples. 
—E. J., Nebr. 

Creo Chicken 


1 chicken boiled and cut 1% cupfuls of creara 
in small pieces 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1g cupful of macaroni 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 









— 


boiled and drained ter 
1 small green pepper 1 teaspoonful of salt 
chopped 2 egg yolks 


1 teaspoonful of parsley 

Mix butter with dry ingredients. Add 
cream, then blend in chicken and maca- 
roni. Add beaten egg yolks and mix 
well. Put in baking dish and bake until 
well browned.—Mrs. 8. F. G., Wis. 


Rhubarb Salad 
1 envelope of granulated %4 cupful of raisins 
gelatin 1 cupful of finely cut 
4 cupful of cold water celery 


3 cupfuls of diced rhubarb Lettuce 
1 cupful of sugar Salad dressing, mayon- 
1 teaspoonful of grated naise or boiled 

lemon rind 


Soak gelatin in cold water for 10 
minutes. Put rhubarb in a saucepan 
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with 11% cupfuls of hot water, cover, 
and boil for 5 minutes. Add the sugar, 
remove from the fire, and stir in the 
lemon rind and the gelatin. Cool in a 
pan of cold water until beginning to 
stiffen, then stir in the raisins and celery 
and pour into molds. Chill, turn out on 
lettuce leaves, garnish with celery or a 
nutmeat, and serve with salad dressing. 
—Mrs. F. A. T., Ore. 
Delicious Strawberry Dessert 


1 tablespoonful of gelatin % cupful of whipped 

14 cupful of cold water cream or 

3 cupfuls of crushed 2 egg whites beaten stifi- 
strawberries ly 


Place gelatin in top of double boiler 
with the cold water and let stand 10 
minutes. Cook until gelatin is dissolved 
and set aside to cool until thick as sirup. 
Add crushed fruit which has been sweet- 
ened and beat in the cream or egg white. 
Allow to harden -before serving.—Mrs. 
L. T. B., Il. 

Quick Whole Wheat Bread 


1% cupfuls of whole 2 tablespoonfuls of mo- 


wheat flour lasses 
\% cupful of bread flour _1 tablespoonful of melted 
1 teaspoonful of baking shortening 

powder 4 teaspoonful of soda 


dissolved in 1 table- 
spoonful of warm water 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of sour milk 


Put all in a mixing bowl in order 
given and beat well. Turn in well- 
greased and floured pan, and let rise 
1 hour, then bake 1 hour in a slow oven. 
This makes one small loaf. If a larger 
loaf is desired, double the amounts 
given. Do not use until cold.—A. H., 
Missouri. 

Beet and Cheese-ball Salad 


1 cupful of cottage cheese 1 cupful of cooked, sliced 
or cream cheese beets 
4 cupful of finely minced Sweet or sour cream if 
eet needed 
\% tablespoonful of grated French dressing 
onion Lettuce 


Cream the cheese with onion and 
minced beet. Add salt and paprika to 
taste. If this mixture is too stiff to form 
in balls, soften with cream. Chill the 
balls, then arrange the salad for indi- 
vidual service by putting a few slices 
of beet in center with cheese balls 
around on the lettuce. Pour over 4 
little French dressing and serve.—Mrs. 
L. E. L., Maine. 

Sour Cream Pie 


Yolks of 3 eggs 14 teaspoonful of cloves 
1 cupful of sugar 84 teaspoonful of cinna- 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour mon ‘ 
2 cupfuls of thick sour % teaspoonful of nut- 
cream meg 


34 cupful of raisins 
Cook in double boiler and pour in 
baked crust. Beat whites and add 3 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and 4 teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Brown in slow oven.— 


R. H., Mo. 





re SE - — — 


Send your favorite recipe which has 
not been published to Successful 
Recipe department. One dollar 
| will be paid for each one printed. 
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y CHE CHEVROLET] 


The 14%-Ton Chassis with Cab 
equipped with grain body 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER 
TRUCKS offer outstanding 
advantages for Farm Service 


Available at the lowest price ever placed 
on a six-cylinder truck—and offering, in 
addition, numerous outstanding advan- 
tages that make it ideally suited to farm 
service—the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
is sweeping on to tremendous popularity 
in the rural districts. 


With its new six-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor, it provides a measure of all-round 
performance never before thought possible 
in a low-priced truck. Representing a 
power increase of 32%, and 
equipped with a four-speed 


added life to the entire truck. And its 
sturdy strength and dependability keep it 
on the job during the busy season when 
a day’s delay means a big loss. 


And never was a low-priced truck so easy 
to handle. It is equipped with a full ball 
bearing steering mechanism. The newly- 
designed 4-wheel brakes are unusually 
powerful and easy to apply. And the 
instrument panel is equipped with every 
necessary driving convenience. 


See your Chevrolet dealer to- 





day. Learn how little it costs 





forward transmission that The 134 Ton $5 45 to own and operate this mod- 
gives exactly the proper seed e ns. ern six-cylinder truck—for 
° . ly ee ° . 
power application for every Chasis (with cab) *650 not only is it sold in the price 
need, it carries its loads The Sedan $595 range of the four, but its 
easily and swiftly over hills, Delivery......... operating economy is even 
The Ligh : 

muddy roads and across Na A ay *400 Se age temnous 
fields. It operates with at ebaiainiin. techie our-cylinder predecessor - 
amazing smoothness and Flint, Michigan CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 

‘ » ‘ Division of General Motors Corporation 
lack of vibration that give DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Flares in Fashi 


No. 2823 — Indispensable be- 
sause of its smart simplicity, this 
is developed in white cashmere 
jersey. A blouse for sport wear fills 
the need of every woman’s sum- 
mer wardrobe. Silk, challis, or 
other soft woolens answer this 
purpose. It is designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% “) yards of 39-inch mate- 
rial with 2 yards of binding. 


No. 2838—Designed especially 
for the better dress made of sheer 
fabrics this will meet many needs. 
The lovely new cotton voiles and 
rayons make this dress a favorite. 
It is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 44 
y' ards of 39-inch material with 

% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 541 — A dress that \ No. 552—The smart new 
shows good taste for general - os : cotton prints would be the 


daytime wear and will prove 
comfortable at the same time 
is the model sketched in 
printed pique in capucine 
tones. The deep collar effect 
in front and the flare skirt give 
the distinctive touch. This 
style is designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 34% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


ideal material for this model. 
The raised waistline is th 
new feature. Note the deep- 
set yoke, tie, and girdle ar- 
rangement. The tie, girdle, 
and collar may be added in 
some harmonizing color. It 
is‘designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% y: ards of 36-inch 
material with 5% yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 





No. 2789—This little garment in sprigged dim- 
ity in rose and pink tones on pale blue ground, 
would make any little girl look attractive. The 
side-closing bodice, and the fluttering skirt shirred 
to the long-waisted bodice give freedom for play. 
This reminds us of crisp printed dimity. It is 
designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
144 yards of 32 or 36-inch material with % yard of 


36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2833—The smart matron will 
enjoy this model for summery sports 
wear. The vacation trip would not be 
complete without this model in a 
soft silk. Designed forsizes 16, 18 years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 35% 
yards of 39-inch material with %4 
yard of 35-inch light and * yard of 
35-inch dark contrasting. 


No. 2815—The hip length jacket is 
ideal for sports wear and travel. Silk, 
heavy georgette, or light-weight wool 
are correct materials to choose. The 
young girl would apprec iate this gar- 
ment for sport wear. It is designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 5 yards of 39-inch light and 
1% yards of 39-inch dark material. 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


Iowa, at 12 cents each. 














Weigh What You Should 
Weigh 








ET’S stop right now and look at our- | 


4 selves honestly. Can it be possible 
that already there is a double chin? Or 


maybe it is those hips that are twice as | 


big as the rest of us. 


Or, it might be | 


that unsightly bones are marring the | 


beauty of an otherwise pretty white 
neck. Or maybe we just look so “skin- 
ny” that even our dearest friends could 
not possibly describe us as slender. 
Well, in any of these cases, it is all a 
matter of making up your mind. If you 


are too fat and really want to reduce, | 
just make up your mind that you are | 


going to make a plan and stick to it. 
Before long you will be slender, or vice 
versa. 

tight now is the very best time of the 


year to get either down or up to your | 


right weight. 

If you are too heavy, there are dozens 
of fresh fruits and vegetables to eat. If, 
on the other hand, you are too thin, 
there is ice eream—one of the most fat- 
tening things there is—and strawberries 
or peaches just simply covered with 
sugar and cream! 

And then taking exercise: If you need 


to reduce, it will be easier now than any | 


other time to work up the good sweat 
that will do away with that fat. If you 
should gain weight, warm weather is the 
time it will be easiest to be lazy and 
get plenty of rest. 

There is no getting around it: what 
we eat has a great deal to do with what 
we weigh. You may think you have 
eaten just a very little—and the amount 
may be small—but if it consists of 
“fuel” foods that contain so many 
calories, your weight will go right up! 

In general, the foods that make fat 
are these: bread, potatoes, butter, sugar, 





cream, and, of course, gravies, pies, | 
cakes, and candy. Cabbage, tomatoes, | 


spinach, greens, carrots, apples, celery, 
and all such fruits and vegetables may 
be eaten in abundance. 

One of the very best exercises is brisk 
walking, but it must be done with head 
up, chest out, and it must be brisk. 

Take a daily hot bath. It will do won- 
ders. 

All right, now, let’s make up 
minds—we are too fat and we 
ashamed of it. It not only mars our 
looks but it is uncomfortable and un- 
healthy. If you had to carry about with 
you for only one day a package weighing 


our 
are 


ten pounds, it would wear you out, | 


wouldn’t it? Well, that is just what 
happens when you are carrying ten 
excess pounds around with you! All to- 
gether now, “We will stick to our reduc- 
ing program!” 
_Or if it is this: “We are too thin,” 
then let us vow, “We will get plenty of 
sleep and rest and eat lots of rich, fat- 
making foods.” 
Whichever it is, above all things stick 
‘0 it. Within a surprisingly short time 
uu will notice a big improvement. 
[f there are any particular questions 
‘bout your size—or any problems per- 
taining to better looks, hair, skin, or 
ls, just write to Mary Joan, in care 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, en- 


closing a stamped, self-addressed en- 


<4 
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“Pe thought it would never 


avian ane 


look like new again” 















A true story of a 
told by Mrs. 


STORY of a near-tragedy and 

a happy ending! Here it is, 

in Mrs. Comer’s letter to the editor 

of a famous magazine, printed here 
with her permission: 


« 

My paucuter had a beauti- 
ful crepe de chine dress and the 
very first time it was worn, she got it 
soiled and was very nearly heart- 
broken over it, as we are farmers and 
do not get silk dresses very often. We 
were afraid it would be a hopeless 
wreck after laundering. 


“T decided to try Lux, and washed 
the dress according to directions, and 
to our joy and surprise the dress was 
just as lovely as ever, and was washed 
many times after that. 


“Now we use Lux for all the good 
dresses and underwear we have. They 
keep new and fresh and last much 
longer, washed with Lux, than when 


Greatest Groups of Experts 
ever consulted — 
find Lux keeps fine fabrics—from chiffons 


to woolens—like new twice as long! The 
big Movie Studios, New York’s famous 
Musical Shows, Buyers for 132 leading 
Department Stores {92 out of every 100 
interviewed}, Famous Dressmakers—all 
insist on Lux! Keep your nice things like 
new the very same way—with Lux! 





little party dress, 
O. T. Comer 


we used ordinary chips and cake 
soaps.” 


Mrs. 0. T. Comer, Amy, Missouri. 


So many women write us about the 
marvelous way Lux keeps pretty 
clothes just like new. 

Dip all your nice things, silks, 
rayons, woolens, frequently in the 
lovely rich Lux suds (instantly 
sparkling even in hard water). 
You'll find they stay like new so 
much longer. 

And remember, that Lux has such 
concentrated goodness — a little 
Lux goes so far—it’s real economy 
to use. Sold only 
in the familiar 
blue packages. 
Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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ITCHEN KOO 


CLEANLINESS~SPEED ~CONVENIENCE~ SAFETY 
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| wea four words— 


is the story of Kitchenkook; of the service which the American 
Kitchenkook has brought to so many thousands of city, small town, 
farm and summer homes. 

Cleanliness—freedom from smoke and soot and grime and un- 
pleasant odor. 

Speed—greater cooking speed than natural gas, with a range and 
uniformity of temperature which is unsurpassed and which, es- 
pecially for baking is so essential. 

Convenience—no tedious generating. Light the Kitchenkook In- 
stant Lighter—all burners are ready in less than one minute. 
Safety—the result of correct engineering principles, sturdy con- 
struction, ease and simplicity of lighting and operation. 

Add to these salient features the pleasing design of each of the 
16 models, the beauty of Kitchenkook finish in durable enamel 
and gleaming white porcelain and you have in Kitchenkook, a 
stove you will be proud to own and delighted to use. 

The American Kitchenkook, by converting gasoline into a clean 
burning, low cost fuel gas of exceptionally high heat value has 
made gas service available to every home everywhere. Write for 
booklet “Gas Service for Every Home” and name of nearest dealer. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. ALBERT LEA, MINN. OAKLAND, CAL. 
4 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., Inc 
Dept. E6 
Ausert Lea, Mien. 
Send me your book “Gas Service for Every Home,” 
and name of nearest dealer. 
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Contest Winners 


HE “Family Good Times” conti 

brought such interesting letters th 
we are promising a feature story 
some of the coming issues. This sto: 
will give you some of the many go 
ideas we received from this contest. T) 
following are the names of the winne: 


Ist Mrs. John C. Payne, Missouri 
2nd Mrs. Charles L. Foote, Wisconsin 
3rd Miss Gertrude Van Sickle, Ohio 
4th C. L. Shuck, Oklahoma 

5th Mrs. Reuben Lee, Michigan 

6th Mary Partington, Nebraska 

7th Mrs. Clarence Decatur, lowa 
8th Leora Leonard, Iowa 





Flowers for the Well Dressed 
Table 


HE well dressed table does not m¢ 

one which is a service of silver or 
finer patterns of china. Whether t 
table set be of the finest materials aid 
deftly made by artistic workmen, whet 
er they are antique or modern, unig 
in design or pattern, or whether th 
is of an inferior make, or even does not 
match, flowers enhance their beauty or 
hide any defects of matching or any 
blemishes that the modest hostess n 
wish to conceal. 

Altho a well-arranged bouquet 
lovely in itself anywhere, there are times 
when a few flowers are even more at- 
tractive than a large number. 

For the sunny breakfast table, a smart 
combination is blue columbines or lark- 
spur with baby’s breath in a butter- 
yellow bowl. The more simple the deco- 
ration for the morning meal, the better. 
Delicate flowers should be used which 
give a feeling-of lightness and airiness. 
A few trumpet daffodils, narcissus, or 
California poppies may be used alone 
in an attractive dish or in combination 
with flowers such as the corn flower and 
yellow pansy, or sweet peas and cosmos 
fresh with the morning dew, are very 
enchanting. The heavy flowers with in- 
tense color are not in keeping with the 
morning meal. Receptacles should 
very plain. 

Those flowers appropriate for break- 
fast are good for the simple luncheon 
altho the flowers may be richer in color, 
and the combination may be of greater 
complexity, having a definite color 
scheme. Blue forget-me-nots and white 
candytuft in a little crackled jar, or 
light-blue pansies with woodland violets 
in a flattish bowl, are entrancing. 

For the buffet luncheon, the decora- 
tions can be made more massive and 
striking. The calendulas in different 
values of yellow, or the delphiniums in 
any of the pastel shades may be chosen 
to harmonize or carry out the color 
scheme of the icing or mints used in the 
luncheon menu. One lovely arrange- 
ment is lilies of the valley, yellow Dar- 
win tulips, and fragrant bush honey- 
suckles in a sky-blue bowl. 

Flowers for the well dressed dinner 
table are more elaborate than those for 
the breakfast or luncheon; the more 
formal the dinner, the more elaborate 
the decorations. 

The rarer type of flowers are used for 
formal dinners, as roses or orchids, while 
garden flowers are very good for home 
dinners. Chrysanthemums and fall 
leaves are striking decorations for the 
autumn season. 

Centerpieces should be, as a rule, not 
more than 15 inches high so that the 
guests can see each other. Taller bou- 
quets may be used at occasions more 
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eeremonious.. When all the guests can 
cee each other, the feeling of cheerful 
wood fellowship is unrestricted. 

* The banquet table is the most elabo- 
rate. Here the emphasis should be 
placed in front of the toastmaster or 
speaker. The most impressive floral 
arrangement should be so placed that it 
strikes the eye from the very first upon 
entering the room. Some potted plants 
mav be used at large banquets, but this 
is not the most attractive arrangement. 
In arranging any bouquet, it is always 
best to use the flower’s own foliage. 

In selecting flowers, the lighting effect 
should be considered. Orange, pink that 
has blue in it, cerise, and white are al- 
ways good at night, while blue, purple, 
pale yellow, and salmon pink are not 
recommended with artificial light. Re- 
ceptacles should be inconspicuous and 

shape with the table.—O. 8. lowa. 


House Plans 

The Farm House Keeps Pace is the 
title of a 32-page booklet just coming 
from the press. It contains 16 plans 
showing how various types of farm 
houses can be modernized at moderate 
cost. Some of these plans were pre- 
sented during recent months in Success- 


ful Farming. 


The author, H. E. Wichers, drove over 
six states last summer strdying farm 
house construction. He is an architect of 

bility who understands the needs of 
the farm family. 

The book is beautifully bound and 
freely illustrated. The price is 20 cents. 
Successful Farming Book Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








New Booklets 


LD friends of Mary 

Brooks Picken will 

be happy to know 
that she is eager to serve 
them again. With the inter- 
ests of the home dressmaker 
most at heart she has pre- 
pared two new booklets | 
especially for our Successful 
Farming readers. 





Clothes for Maternity Wear 
and the Layette will be a de- 
light to every mother. 


Your Clothes if you are 
Stout answers the many in- | 
quiries which come from the 
home dressmaker. | 


For those who are eager to | 
add variety to their summer 
menus the new recipe booklet, 
Favorite Recipes from the 
Canned Meat Conte3t, will be | 
a joy. With the help of this 

booklet summer meats will 
not be the usual problem. 
These booklets may | 
be obtained for 10 
cents each by 
addressing 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Churn 
Attachment 


Made of Aluminum. 
Sets over the gyratator 
post. Water in washer 


tub keeps cream at proper 
churning temperature. It 
is simple, durable and 
easily cleaned. Capacity 
three gallons. 


May tag Radio 


Programs 

WBZ-A, Boston. KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh. WCAU, Philadelphia. 
WTAM, Cleveland. WLW, Cin- 
cinnati. KYW, Chicago. 
WCCO, Minneapolis. KOIL, 
Omaha. KMBC, Kansas City. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, KGW, 
Portland. KFRC, San Fran- 
cisco. KNX, ‘Los Angeles. 
KLZ, Denver. KSL, Salt Lake 
City. CFCA,Toronto. KMOX, 
St. Louis. WJR, Detroit. 

Over 50 stations now on 

the schedule; watch news- 

papers for date and hour. 





Maytag has always been the 
favorite farm washer. It was the 
first self- powered washer. Now, 

the Maytag offers you a high-grade churn 
attachment. 


These outstanding farm features, together 
with a seamless cast-aluminum tub, gyrafoam 
washing action, roller water remover, pre- 
cision-cut steel gears and life-time construc- 
tion throughout, give you a combination of 
advantages found only in the Maytag. 

By removing only four bolts, the Maytag 
gasoline Multi-Motor is interchangeable with 
the electricmotor. A step on the pedal starts 
it. Has bronze bearings, flood-proof carbu- 
retor, Bosch High-Tension Magneto and speed 
governor. 


A Week’s Washing FREE 
Write or phone the nearest dealer. Let a 
Maytag do your next washing. If it doesn’t sell 
itself, don’t keep it. Deferred Payments You'll 
Never Miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton; Iowa 
Founded 1893 
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A Champion Gardener 


ORSEY MAXFIELD, 14-year- 

I) old 4-H club boy of Washington 

County, Minnesota, is paying 

his way thru high school by growing and 
marketing vegetables. 

Dorsey has been in club work for four 
years, and in 1928 was the state cham- 
pion garden maker among 3,466 boys 
and girls enrolled in the garden and 
home beautification project. For this 
achievement he was the honored guest 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society, which fed 
and feted him at a banquet and pre- 
sented him with a $10 garden library. 
His superior record and work also won 
him a free trip to the National 4H 
Congress in Chicago last fall. 

The Minnesota champion does his 
gardening on a half-acre on his father’s 
place. In 1928 he raised all kinds of 
vegetables suited to the region, but 
specialized in tomatoes and cucumbers 
for the St. Paul market. 

“T had 700 tomato plants that were 
just loaded,” he says. “I started them 
in the house in February, along with 
peppers and eggplant, and later set the 
plants in a hotbed. Cucumber bugs did 
not,bother much, for as soon as I noticed 
the first bugs I sprayed them with paris 
green. I also used paris green on my cab- 
bage and egg plants.”’ 

While he began early in the season 
and worked late, Dorsey feels he was 
well repaid for all his toil and trouble. 
His net profit was $225.66. 

He says he gets a real thrill in walking 
thru his garden in the evening, after the 
day’s werk is done, and seeing every- 
thing growing so fine and noting the 
various things that must be done on the 
morrow. In getting the soil ready he 
plows, disks, packs, and harrows, believ- 
ing that careful soil preparation is a 
factor in gardening and farming that is 
too often over- 
looked.—E. C. T.., 





This band participated in the club ac- 
tivities at the county fair in a manner 
that would be a credit to many profes- 
sional organizations. 

As the accompanying illustration 
shows, Lucas was able to organize a 
small, well balanced band. At that time 

















Dorsey Maxfield 


in Grant County there were more than 
400 students of club age who were study- 
ing band instruments in the public 
schools. Approximately 100 of these 
were students from the country who 
were enrolled in some of the 4-H clubs. 
Their performance was remarkable and 
stimulated much interest in this type of 
organization. 

That similar organizations can be de- 
veloped and made to represent the 
county as a unit is quite practical, ac- 
cording to Lucas. He suggests that 
whether the band represents the schools 
of the county or the 4-H clubs, the 
members should not be permitted to 
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assume that they have joined for life: 
more efficient musicians may take their 
places at any time. This idea, if properly 
handled, encourages work and competi- 
tion. 

Another important point is that the 
band can be of any practical size so 
long as it is balanced and each member 
is a good performer on his or her instru- 
ment. That rehearsals cannot be held 
frequently for such an organization is 
obvious and the leader should avoid se- 
lecting the more difficult music simply 
because it is difficult. The public appre- 
ciates proper rendition more than any 
other point. 

At the present time many rural com- 
munities are developing musical organi- 
zations of young people in larger num- 
bers than before and with this movement 
under way ¢.u.1ty bands and elub bands 
are becoming more practical and more 
easily organized. Competent instructors 
are now more common, instrument man- 
ufacturers will cooperate and help or- 
ganize groups, and on every hand cne 
notices better facilities for this work as 
well as a greater public interest. 

For a small band for both concert and 
escort work Lucas suggests the follow- 
ing instrumentation: cornets, 4; clari- 
nets, 6; piccolo, 1; saxophones, | alto, 
1 tenor; tubas, 2; trombones, 3; bari- 
tone, 1; altos, 3; and drums, 2.—M. D. 
B., Ind. 


Boy Proves Fertilizing Pays 


RNEST NESIUS, a 14-year-old Jas- 
per County, Indiana, high school 
lad, wanted to fertilize the potato patch. 
His father, however, did not believe in 
fertilizer for potatoes. The lad had read 
considerable about the merit of ferti- 
lizer in increasing the yield of the potato 
patch and finally persuaded his father to 
permit him to try it on one-half of the 
plot which was to ke planted in potatoes. 
Here are the boy’s 

own words con- 





Minnesota. 


cerning the experi- 





Their Music 
Pleases 


UALITY has 

too often 
been sacrificed for 
quantity in organ- 
izing Many ama- 
teur bands,” says 
J. C. Lueas, who 
formerly served as 
head of the band 
instrument work 
in the schools in 
Grant County, In- 
diana. He coop- 
erated with the 
leader of 4-H clubs 
in that county in 











ment: ‘“‘Dad con- 
sented to let me 
fertilize half of the 
potato patch with 
the understanding 
that the tillage 
would be the same 
for the entire 
planting. 

‘‘The plot se- 
lected for the po- 
tato patch was 4 
sandy loam and 
was about one- 
fourth acre. We 
had sufficient seed 
to plant ten rows, 
which was our own 
growing. A sack ol 
good certified seed 














ofganizing a good 


4-H club band. 


Grant County, Indiana, 4-H club band in 1928 


was purchased and 
used in the same 
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plot. Every other row was fertilized 
with the same commercial fertilizer that 
we used for corn—a 0-20-20. Altho this 
was not the formula recommended, it 
was all that we had. 

“In the fall we carefully dug the pota- 
toes and measured the yields from the 
fertilized and unfertilized plots sepa- 
rately. The rows which were fertilized 
averaged from one to two bushels more 
than those that were not fertilized.””-— 
H. Q. Holt, Ind. 


A Motor Lifts Hay and Silage 


{ Continued from page 7 | 


McCutchin and one of his sons now | 


make a complete unloading crew. One 
of them stays on the load; one works in 
the mow. The man on the load has com- 
plete control of the job; everything is in 





sight, and there is no waiting while sig- | 


nals are shouted back and forth. 

When the load comes in from the 
field, MeCutchin starts the motor be- 
fore he climbs into the mow. By the 
time he is ready, his son has set the fork 
and is ready to send up the first load. 
The two men have often put a good 
load of hay in the mow in seven min- 
utes by the watch. 

The first cost, amounting to $70 to 
$125, is spread over a considerable time, 
McCutchin points out, because there is 
very little to wear out in a well made 
hoist. 

McCutchin finds a 3-horse-power 
motor entirely adequate for all of his 
lifting. Of course, hoisting puts the 
heavy pull on the motor for just a frac- 
tion of a minute; the rest of the time the 
load is sliding along the track, or the 
empty fork is coming back. For these 
few seconds of lifting, a hundred percent 
overload on the motor does no harm. 
The cost of operation is low. 

As the result of several seasons of 
experimentation and study, the Oregon 
committee on the relation of electricity 


to agriculture has set up certain require- | 
ments for the hay hoist to be used with | 


an electric motor. Among other things 
they say that the hoist should: 

1. Provide for an average working 
pull of 500 pounds on the rope; an 
emergency pull of 2,000 pounds. 

2. Provide for proper speed reduction 
so that a motor of 1,750 revolutions per 
minute carrying a 44-inch pulley will 
give a rope speed of 100-200 feet per 
minute. 

3. Be readily portable and suitable for 
mounting on skids. 

4. Have a drum diameter of not less 
than 6 inches and preferably 8 iriches or 
more, 

5. Be provided with an easily replace- 
able brake which will free the drum 
automatically when it is released. 


Forestry Clubs for Young People is a 
valuable new bulletin from theUnited 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask for miscellaneous 
publication 45-M. 


India in 1927-28, by Coatman. The | 


author is direetor of public information 
for the government of India. Chapters 
are devoted to a general review, politics, 
country and town, state and people, 
communications, travel and commerce, 
and the like. It is a vast collection of 
Inlormation concerning this great coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 








Ethyl saved $39.00 
per 100 acres 














A PRACTICAL FARMER in 
Nebraska made a careful test of 
Ethyl Gasoline on his farm. Here are 
the results of his test: 

Using kerosene as a fuel in his trac- 
tor he plowed one acre in 75 minutes. 

Using Ethyl, he plowed one acre in 
51.6 minutes. That represents a sav- 
ing, when Ethyl was used, of 23.4 
minutes per acre. 

At that rate he was saving 39 hours 
per 100 acres. Let us calculate very 
conservatively and say a man and his 
tractor are worth $1.00 per hour. That 
means that he would save $39.00 ev- 
ery time he plowed 100 acres. The 
added cost of fuel, as between Ethyl 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. 56 Church St., Toronto 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


© E. G. C. 1929 
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and kerosene, would be approximate- 
ly 10 cents. 

Here are hardpan facts showing 
why Ethyl is an economy in the end. 
(That is-why it is a premium fuel!) 
The hours it saves mean dollars 
earned at the end of the season. 
Ethyl brings added power out of any 
equipment which cannot be obtained 
with ordinary fuel. The easing of the 
labor of driving makes for greater ef- 
ficiency. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Test it out. 
You will see the difference it makes. 
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A-Camping We Will Go 


T MAY be a hike to quench your 
wander-thirst, a quiet hour with a 
book on some gnarly old stump, a 

happy tramp over hills in the misty 
early morning before the world’s astir; 
these are only a few of the reasons why 
a-camping “Our Girls” will go. 

Probably you’ve been planning your 
camp for “many moons.” Some 
groups have been turning fun into 
dollars all winter because every girl 
knows there is a comfortable joy 
about earning one’s pleasure herself. 
Besides, there is the fun of giving 
the pageant or festival by which you 
earned a few silver shekels for your 
summer activities. 

All of you can camp! If there is not 
a single lovely woods, or orchard, or 
grove, or park for a camp site in your 
community you may have a day 
camp. You will assemble every morn- 
ing just as the sun peeps over the 
trees, and hike home in the evening 
after your “good-night” is said round 
the camp fire. 

When the family suitcase comes 
down from its resting place in the store 
room, and mother and you decide upon 
the camp clothes to be packed in it, you 
will remember that your silk dress and 
good shoes would certainly look battle- 
scarred after a ramble in the woods. 
Jewelry and silk hose are other unneces- 
sary articles you will not want to tote 
along. Let the extra space be occupied 
instead by a good book of poetry or a 
littie portfolio to hold the rich memories 
and samples of camp lore. 

“Dressing the part’’ will be an easy 
problem if you remember the things you 
will be doing at camp. Wool hose will 
add to your comfort on a long hike. 

Don’t forret your camera for picture- 
taking hikes. As you hike along imagine 
you are a great landscape painter, like 
Carot, and snap the views you think he 
would have liked to paint. The slim sil- 
houette of a lovely tree or the 
glint of the sun on the lake are 
samples of the loveliness you may 
catch with your camera. 

A first-aid kit is necessary 
equipment at camp. Your county 
nurse or your leader may show 
you how to make your own as one 
of your craft problems. When 
little brother’s old tin school din- 
ner pail is dressed up with a coat 
of enamel, it forms a good con- 
tainer for your ‘‘ounce of cure.” 

Your camp library should in- 
clude a book of Indian legends— 
which I will be happy to help you 
choose. Each girl tells one of the 
charming Indian tales around the 
evening camp fire. You will want 
to learn some of the songs and 
dances the Indian maidens loved. 
The important thing about a 


camp program is that you do have one. 

t may include lessons in first aid, 
leather-craft, fire building, out-of-door 
cookery, and dozens of other thrilling 
crafts. 

Since I cannot gather around the 
warm glow of each cheerful camp fire 
with you, we must carry camp news, 
and camp sparks of friendship, from 
group to group by letters. 































Drawings by 
Irma C. Graff 


Camp pictures tell wonderful stories. 
Tuck in some of the most interesting 
showing your camp site and activities. 

If it is a camp library you are plan- 
ning, or evening camp fire programs 
about which you are wondering, or if 
you have any other problem, may we 
not solve it together? 

Our letters to each other will help 
form “Our Girls’” great magic ring— 
don’t you want to join it too?—Esther 
Sietmann. 
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A “Happy Hour” Contest 


I‘ IT a book, a special kind of hike, a 
certain thing you like to do at hon: 
or something entirely different than any 
of these, which has given you your hap- 

piest hour? 

For the best three ‘Happy Hour’ 
letters, Successful Farming will award 
“surprise gift.” All your letters must be 

at Successful Farming office by Aug- 

ust 1. I can hardly wait to receive «|! 
of your interesting stories. 

Many of “Our Girls’ ” mothers te 
me that they, too, read our page 
every month. Will you not tell us 
about your recipe for a happy hour, 
mothers?—Esther Sietmann. 


Braided Rugs With 


‘Quaint Furnture 


OW that school is out, many girls 
will be eager to rearrange their 
own room or add new touches. Per- 
haps you have fallen heir to some 
quaint old piece of furniture for your 
room, some of those lovely old chests, 

a bed and some chairs from great- 
grandmother’s home. If this be true, no 
doubt you are busy trying to make your 
own room the proper setting for these 
precious old pieces. 

You are anxious to transplant some 
of that cozy, quaint atmosphere that 
has always hovered around these par- 
ticular chests and chairs into your own 
little sanctum. Yes! there will be some 
modern touches but for the most part 
it is the oldtime charm which you crave. 

You are fully aware that mere picces 
of furniture alone cannot create that 
much-longed-for atmosphere so you sct 
out to add the finishing touches. 

You are lucky if somewhere in the 
family coffers there is an old hand- 
wrought coverlet or patchwork quilt for 
the bed; if not, you might busy yourself 
at copying one of the quaint old quilt 
patterns. Your old spindle or four- 
poster bed certainly needs such a cover. 
There will be an old or new sampler end 
a pair of prints from Godey’s Lady’s 
Book for the wall, and also a cotton- 
print wall hanging with an Early Ameri- 

can scene over the head of the bed 

The windows will be gay with cld 

fashioned calico print curtains. 

Last but not least of the problems, 
what will you do for floor coverings’ 
You simply must make some charm- 
ing braided rugs to complete the pic- 
ture. You may say, “Braided rugs 
are commonplace and unattractive,” 
but alas and alack! you are wrong. 
If they are made properly and well, 
they are beautiful and will last tor 
years. Braided rugs are most success 
ful made of soft woolen materia!s 
such as woolen blankets, mens 
suits, women’s coats and heavy 
wool dresses. 








These heavy materials should be cut in 
strips about two inches wide. Fold the 
raw edges into the center and then over 
again as in bias tape, press or tack so 
that the raw edges stay inside, and the 
strip will be of four thicknesses and 
about one-half an inch wide. 


Braid | 


with three strands, preferably, but never | 
more than four as the braided strip be- | 


comes too wide and unwieldy. 
The principal color of the rug may be 


in neutral tones as gray or tan, while the | 
lighter, softer materials may be dyed to 


harmonize with the colors in the room. 


An interesting and simple way to work | 


in the color is to take two strands of the | 
neutral background tone and one strand | 


of color and braid them all together, or 
two strands of color and one of neutral 
tone may be used. 

Several interesting colors may be 
worked into one rug. Be careful that the 
colors used are not of strong contrasts 
but very closely harmonized. One girl 
was very clever; she started an oval rug 
and made it as large as she could with 
the materials she had, then used it that 
way while she rummaged far and wide 
for more materials. She kept adding to 
her braided rug until finally it was room 
size and a most exquisite thing. We are 
not all that fortunate, but are quite con- 
tent with some smaller braided rugs, be- 
cause they do add so ntuch to a room.— 
E. C., Iowa. 


The Canning Ensemble 


| Continued from page 18] 


The creative instinct possessed by 
most good cooks finds an outlet in the 
task of canning. The pride that comes 
from viewing a number of well filled jars 
is pay for the work. But the thrill will 
linger if the one canning is able to finish 
the task not too much fatigued. 

A little thought to this in providing a 
few labor-savers is advisable. While 
standing before the table or sink when 
canning try one of those thick, colorful 
rubber mats which rest the feet and 
back. 

Why use the old-fashioned colander 
that eventually allows all the fruit pulp 
to be pushed thru but which is most in- 
efficient as compared with the modern 
fruit press? The press, in a few turns, 
has in the same length of time rubbed 
thru five times as much as the old-time 
collander. 

The flat-sided ladle scoops up the last 
drop from the kettle and carefully pours 
it into the jar thru the aluminum or en- 
ameled funnel. 

Tongs for lifting hot jars come in 
various designs and are a necessity for 
hot-pack canning. 

Some of the smaller pieces which are 
conveniences in canning are sharp stain- 
less steel paring knives with fairly large 
comfortable handles and short blades. 
Most women agree that they use only a 
small part of the long blade and conse- 
quently grasp it in an uncomfortable 
position on the unsharpened edge which 
accounts for manufacturers becoming in- 
terested in this style of knife. 

_ The woman who uses the screw-type 
lid on glass jars is always interested in a 
good jar wrench. One liked is the kind 





that may be adjusted to any size | 


of lid. 


Stiff brushes for cleaning vegetables 
are always a part of canning equipment. | 
of large bowls are always needed. 


Plenty 


CHEVROLET . 
VIKING . 
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No. 4. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 





Engineer, examining a photographic accelero- 
meter. This device they developed to show on a 
motion picture film exactly how much “pick-up” 
a car has per second, 


ec ; 
| Prove it!” 


““ YOU'VE got to show us!” 
say the 
General Motors Proving Ground. 


engineers at 


They hold no brief for any car. 
Their loyalty is only to facts. 

The Proving Ground occupies 
1268 acres in Michigan, conveni- 
ent to all General Motors’ car 
divisions. It is a great “outdoor 
laboratory” where automobiles 
can be tested in a scientific man- 
ner under conditions exactly com- 
parable. Especially constructed 
roads and hills duplicate every 
driving condition. 

At the Proving Ground the 
General Motors’ car divisions 
thoroughly test and prove their 
new models before they are offered 
to the public. 

Here also cars of different 
American and European makes 
are tested after they are put on 


PONTIAC 
BUICK . LASALLE 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK 


FRIGIDAIRE — The Automatic Refrigerator 


BR Water Systems ° 





. OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC . 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 


GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


na ANN! BN 


Twisting a car out of shape to determine 
how stresses and strains affect all parts of it. 


the market, thereby enabling 


General Motors to know pre- 


cisely how its products compare 
with others in their respective 
price classes. 

The tests involve speed, power, 
endurance, braking, riding com- 
fort, handling ease; fuel and oil 
consumption, body strength— 
every phase of car construction 
and performance. Claims and 


opinions are reduced to facts. 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio 
Party. Every Monday Evening. 8:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. WEAF and 37 other stations 
associated with N. B. C. 


7 r 7 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving 

Ground in actual operation is available in 
lengths of one, two, or four reels, free of all 
charges except those of transportation. It may 
be borrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and 
other organizations. Please specify whether 
the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give 
several weeks’ notice ia advance 
of showings. Write to Institu 
tional Advertising Department 
General Motors, Detroit. 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


MARQUETTE OAKLANLC 
All with Body by Fisher 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A 


FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


(pint size) of delicious 
Hires Root Beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 


GIVE CHILDREN 
HIRES ROOT BEER’ 






































at our expense 
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8 mothers out of 10 
make this decision 
regarding beverages 


- When questioned, most mothers re- 
veal that they have warned their chil- 
dren against harmful beverages, suchas 
those containing habit-forming drugs, 
artificial coloring and flavoring. 


...and these same wise mothers ad- 
vise that they urge their children to 
drink Hires Root Beer because it is 
delicious plus invigorating plus nour- 
ishing ... and utterly pure. 

Now, to win new friends, we offer a 
complimentary bottle of Hires Extract 
—sufficient to make 8 pint bottles of 
Hires Root Beer. 


This trial will show you how easy and 
economical it is to make delicious, 
cooling root beer at home. 


Ifthe trial delights youand your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy 
a full-size bottle of Hires Extract—it 
makes 40 bottles of root beer, costing 
about 114c per bottle, compared to the 
tsual price of 15c to 25c for bottled 
beverages. 

All you add to Hires Extract is water, 
sugar and yeast. Then after it sets for 
2 days,you 'reready to offer your family 
one of the finest, all- year beverages 
that can be made. 

Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, berries 
and herbs—Nature’s invigorating and 
appetizing ingredients, rich in Vita- 
min B and Mineral Salts. 

Get this Free trial bottle of Hires Ex- 
5 tract, together with simple directions 
? by mailing the coupon at once—or 
order a full size 30c bottle from your 
dealer today. 35c in Canada. 


THE CHARLES E, HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (S.F.-7-9) 
Please send me sample of 


Hires 








Extract 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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‘The Late Summer Garden 


By JOHN 


season of the year that dependence 

is usually placed for the winter 
store of root crops such as carrots, tur- 
nips, and the like. Also, it is by no 
means too late to plant beans, peas, and 
such crops, to fill out the winter budget 
of canned vegetables necessary for the 
family supply. 

The chief difficulty encountered in 
the summer garden is getting the seeds 
to sprout. Where some water is avail- 
able for irrigation, there is no such 
difficulty. Where water is lacking, the 
most must be made of any chance sum- 
mer rain. 

As quickly as the early crops ‘are re- 
moved from the ground, the ground 
should be deeply stirred, altho it is 
usually not necessary to plow if the 
cultivator can be run thru the soil to a 
liberal extra depth. Then harrow the 
ground down smoothly and maintain a 
dust mulch the rest of the season, with 
shallow cultivation. 

Plant the garden seed just a wee bit 
deeper in the dry summer than you do 
in the spring. A little water applied 
right in the row where the seeds aré 
planted will insure the sprouting if you 
can throw a bit of mulch over the row 

' and leave it in place until the plants 
begin to show. Cultivation may be as 

_ much required for the summer garden 
as for the early spring garden, but it will 
not be because of weeds. It will be 
merely because it is necessary to main- 
tain a mulch to retain as much of the 
moisture as possible. 

There is one factor with the summer 
garden which makes it even more at- 


| | & IS on the garden planted at this 


tractive than the early spring planted 


garden, at least so far as turnips and 
spinach and carrots and a lot of like 
things are concerned. Instead of the 
season for maturity coming in warm or 
even hot weather, the season for ma- 
turity is in the most moist and cool 
weather. If you have succeeded in 


| bringing these crops along thru the 
| more difficult weather, then the yield of 


vegetables toward frost will be of a 
quality certainly not surpassed if even 


equalled by the spring and summer crops. 


WALTON 


There is quite a list of vegetah! 
which will survive a frost or two in t! 
fall, and frequently take advantage 
the Indian summer season: carrots, « 
dive, kale, lettuce, onion, parsley, par-- 
nips, peas, radishes, spinach, turnip: 
to mention only a few of the more con- 
mon and desirable vegetables—may | 
listed. 

Since any or all of the above list ot! 
than the parsnips can be planted rig}) 
now, and still thru most of the Cornbe': 
be depended upon for production p: 
vided early-maturing varieties are us: 
certainly the late summer garden \ 
give every opportunity for overcom:®: 
any mistakes or failures in the ea 
garden. 

Even if it is planned to replace early 
crops with nothing in the way of garden 
to cover the soil, there is one practice 
which is mighty well worth while and 
that is the practice of seeding thickly 
soybeans or something of that sort for a 
cover crop. This will make an excellent 
cover crop to turn under and add to the 
wealth of humus necessary to a most 
satisfactory garden soil. 

Not only is this a time for planting 
late summer and fall gardens, but it is 
an excellent time for making carefu! 
note of just what the garden has been 
doing this year and what can be done 
to make a better garden next year. It 
may be that drainage should be im- 
proved with a line or two of tile. It may 
be that more fertility supplied by barn- 
yard manure or commercial fertilizer is 
an obvious necessity. It may be that 
a little investigation into the matter o! 
insects and disease control will save a 
lot of disappointments next year. 

When insects or disease attack a crop 
it is usually too late to obtain equip- 
ment and materials for control of the 
disease, especially if it is necessary to 
investigate and find out first of all how 
to control the disease. Therefore, to 
avoid a disappointment next year, take 
careful note of what you should prepare 
for, as a result of your experience this 
year. 

Good gardens do not occur by acci- 
dent. 


Variety in Beans 
By WALTER S. CHANSLER 


HAT a vast difference in beans! 

Some varieties are extremely pro- 
ductive, hardy, and bear tender, string- 
less pods of excellent quality thruout 
the growing season; others are slow- 
growing and subject to disease, are un- 
prolific, and bear tough, stringy, taste- 
less pods that can lay no claim whatever 
to quality. We noticed this difference 
very markedly the past season in our 
own home garden and in the home gar- 
dens of our neighbors, and kept notes 
to aid us in making a better selection of 


| varieties for planting next spring. What 


we learned may be of worth to others 
who want to take up space in the home 
garden only with varieties of exceptional 
worth. 


For bush beans, we planted largely of 
the wax beans—Brittle Wax and Im- 
proved Golden Wax. We planted also 
some of the Stringless Green-Pod beans. 
Our main planting of pole beans was ol 
the Kentucky Wonder variety. We 
planted these varieties for use as a fresh 
vegetable, and for drying and canning. 
Therefore, successional plantings were 
made every 15 days up to the middle of 
August. 

Our soil was a dark loam, friable, rich, 
and well drained. It was spaded early 
in the spring and again at planting time. 
The beans were given frequent level 
cultivation, which kept the soil free 
from weeds and grass at all times. .\5 
soon as the pods were of usable size they 
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were gathered so as to give the unde- 
veloped pods better opportunity for at- 
taining their full size, a very important 
pre cedure if one wants one’s bean bushes 
or vines to produce an abundance of 
ender, full-sized pods thruout the sea- 
son. 

The Brittle Wax Bean we found to be 
a most excellent bush bean for planting 
in the home garden. It is very hardy 
and extremely prolific, the stocky, vig- 
orous bushes bearing great quantities of 
tender yellow pods thruout the season. 
Its productiveness we found to be 
equaled by the Improved Golden Wax 
bean, but its quality we found to be un- 
equaled by any bean we had ever grown. 
However, we never have grown the 
Kidney Wax bean, which is said to have 
a delicate flavor that far surpasses the 
flavor of the former variety. 








HE Improved Golden Wax bean, | 


while one of the most prolific of the 
many varieties we have grown, is not to 
be recommended for the home garden 
for these reasons: The pods lose their 
tenderness before they attain full size; 
they are not of the best quality; and 
they show signs of strings if not gath- 
ered while yet young. This variety is 
enormously productive and very hardy 
but the bean pods lack brittleness and 
quality, even tho their appearance is 
all one could desire. 

A very excellent variety that should 
have a place in every home garden is 
the Stringless Green-Pod bean. We 
have found it very prolific, quite hardy, 
and unequaled for home use. The pods 
are thick, meaty and juicy, quite brit- 
tle, and positively stringless, even when 
fully grown. They are of very fine tex- 
ture, and have a most delicate flavor. 
This variety is extremely early. 

After growing many varieties of pole 
beans we have decided that none excels 
the old time-tried Kentucky Wonder for 
prolifieness, quality, and general worth. 
If the pods are gathered regularly when 
they become of usable size, the vigorous 
vines will bear well thruout the season. 
This variety is an excellent one for can- 
ning as well as for use on the table at the 
time of gathering. The pods are fleshy, 
tender, and have a very good flavor. 
The Kentucky Wonder is a good bean 
for drying green. 

_ Our experience with the growing of 
beans in the home garden and what we 
have learned by close observation of the 
various varieties of beans our friends 
and neighbors grow in their gardens 
have led us to choose varieties with more 
care. For early beans, we feel we cannot 
go wrong to plant the Brittle Wax and 
the Stringless Green-Pod. For later 
plantings, the Kidney Wax, the Full 
Measure, and the Bountiful are good 
varieties. Excellent varieties of pole 
beans for the home garden are the Ken- 
tucky Wonder, the Stringless Green- 


Pod, and the Golden Cluster Wax. 


Complete plans for holding a Better 
Yards and Gardens Contest in any com- 
munity are available thru the extension 
service of the University of Ohio, Co- 


umbus, 


Pooling as Practiced by Cooperative | 


cting Associations. Miscellaneous 
publication 14-M, United States De- 


‘cee of Agriculture, Washington, 
). 
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KEEP COOL 
in your KITCHEN 


AKE a resolution that beginning this 

summer you are going to have a 

comfortable kitchen to work in. Do not 
be “stoker” to a red-hot range. 

You will find to your delight that the 
Florence Oil Stove cooks the cooking and 
not the cook. The Florence burner is 
short and there are no wicks so that the 
heat is focused right on the bottom of 
the cooking vessel instead of being worse 
than wasted in the kitchen. 

Furthermore, you do not have a fire in 
your kitchen except when you are using 
it. The Florence is absolutely safe, with- 
out smoke or odor, and will prove a very 
great economy in fuel. 

The Florence Oven has the “baker’s 


arch” that prevents heat pockets and the 
patented heat-distributor which keeps 
food from burning on the hottom. 


For complete modern comfort, you 
should have a Florence Automatic Water 
Heater. It burns kerosene (coal oil), at 
a cost of but a few cents a day—for the 
joy of constant hot water. 


Florence products are beautifully 
finished in enamel of different tones and 
are sold by leading hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 


“Shorter Kitchen Hours” is the name 
of our new booklet. It is full of practical 
household hints and contains many 
useful recipes. Send for your free copy. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department 134, Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities and Dealers Everywhere 


FLORENCE 





















anformation. 


A New Branch Line opens 1,500,000 acres in a good grain and general farming district, new low- 
priced productive land. Low cost production by improved methods, new implements, 





E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 229 
Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 











} . | tractors and combine harvesters) Write for FREE BOOK and complete 

















Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap. 


25c. Everywhere 
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Galvanized 
Storage 
Equipment 


Fire-Proof 


Lightning-Proof 
(when pr aper rly 


grounde 
Vermin-Proof 
Portable 
Better Grdding 


Low First Cost 


Easily Obtained 


Speedily 
Erected 


It’s not too late—to buy 
Galvanized Bins for 
this year’s crop 


Reports indicate that there may be a con- 
siderable shortage of storage facilities in 
elevators this year. Now is the time to 
guard yourself against this situation. 
Don’t be obliged to dump your grain on 
the market under these conditions. The 
crop which you have sweated to raise can 
be stored right on your own farm in 
Galvanized Bins at less than one cent per 
bushel per year. 


No trouble. No delay. Just go to your 
local hardware store, farm implement 
dealer or manufacturer’s agent and place 
your order for a galvanized grain bin. It 
will be delivered promptly (sometimes 
right out of stock) and can be erected, 
ready to fill, within a day or two after 
arrival. 


Furthermore, better crop curing is ob- 
tained in galvanized bins due to the 
ventilating system which aids in pre- 
venting spoilage of damp wheat. This 
is one of the many reasons why galvan- 
ized bins are approved by banking 
groups who make a practice of loan- 
ing money on grain properly stored.* 


Low priced, easily ob- 
tained, speedily erected, 
rat- proof, fire-proof—gal- 
vanized grain bins insure 
better grading and allow 
you to obtain the best 
price for your crop. Place 
your order today for 
prompt delivery. 


SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
Terminal Tower Building, 

Cleveland, Ohio 


*Better Storage Bureau. 





Send for your 
copy of this free 
24-page book, 
“Increasing 
Profits through 
Better Storage 
Methods;” also 
names of manu- 
facturers. 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect your gra/n crop 
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Sprays for the Grapes 


YHlle many consider grapes as 2 
crop requiring no spraying in th 
sense that a successful crop of apples re- 
quires it, it is being demonstrated that 
proper spraying is profitable. 

Three sprays will prevent most of th: 
ordinary diseases and insect injuries 
grapes. Bordeaux mixture, 44-50, 
which 114 pounds of powdered lea 
arsenate is added to each 50 gallons « 
bordeaux mixture, makes an excelle: 
formula. 

The first spray should be applied jus 
after the vines have completed blosson 
ing and the small grapes are about t! 
size of shot. The second spray is a; 
plied ifi two weeks, and the third a: 
final spray is applied about the secon 
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| week of July. 


A Successful Mole and 


Gopher Trap 


WAS badly bothered with moles ani 
gophers on my lawn and in the gar- 
den until I learned how to successfu!|, 
trap them. The following describes t 
trap I used: ) 
I made a tin box 4 inches wide, | } 
inches deep, and 15 inches long, with » | 
partition in the center, and both en: 
open. In each end I hinged, at the top. « 
fall door of tin to slant at an angle ot 
about 45 degrees. This completed th 
trap. y 
In setting it, I first find the main run 








| of the mole or gopher, by finding t! ( 
little mounds of fresh earth on top oi ¢ 

the ground, and then dig around this 
for a space of 18 inches or more until | ; ft 
strike the main run. Then I put the r 
trap down lengthwise in the run and i 
throw the dirt back on it. When a mole ( 
or gopher comes along he raises the trap § 
door, goes in, and cannot get out unt! g 

you take him out. When another comes 
along he also goes in and is trapped in g 
the same manner. fi 
This double trap catches them either v 
way they are going, and as moles and D 

a 

- > 
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Illustrating described trap I! 


gophers often travel the same run | 
have caught both in the same set. Ofte: 
several gophers travel the same run. | 
have caught as many as 18 in the same \ 
trap. 

The trap should not be taken up o! 
molested oftener than once a week 


| Sometimes they will be crowded full las 
} 


when taken from the ground. 
Any person handy with tinners’ 
shears and a soldering copper can make til 
one of these traps. pl 
Both moles and gophers travel their 


| runs the entire year and may be trapped Wi 


at any season.—J. M. 8., Okla. 


Crab Grass in Lawns 


ERE a vote to be taken for th 
worst of all lawn weeds, tlie W 
chances are that crab grass would be 
a strong contender for first-place honors 
due to its wide distribution, difficulty oi 
eradication and the extent to which tlie 
plant disfigures the turf. 
Crab grass is an annual that grows 
best during the hot summer months 












when bluegrass is developing very 


slowly. It ereeps over the soil surface, 
rooting at every joint and forming seeds 
close to the soil, out of each of the mower 
blades. Patches of crab grass are con- 
spicuous during the growing season on 
account of the coarser, pale-green leaves 
that become bronzed on the approach of 
cool weather. The first frost usually 
kills erab grass, causing unsightly 
brownish areas to mar the turf. 

Hand work, unfortunately, offers the 
only solution to the crab grass problem. 
The plants should be carefully dug out 
and burned, since every joint is capable 
of starting a new patch. It is very help- 
ful to pull the creeping stems clear of 
the soil surface with a fine-toothed 
garden rake during the summer and 
fall, just previous to mowing so the seed 
heads will be cut off by the mower. If 
possible, this treatment should begin 
before seeds have formed and should be 
repeated as frequently as necessary to 
prevent seed production. If the knives 


of the mower are set low most of the seed 


stems can be cut off. 

This method, along with the mainte- 
nance of the lawn at its best and hand- 
pulling where needed, will keep the 
lawn fairly clean of crab grass.—A, A. 
Hansen. 


The Value of Grading 


HE value of grading as a means of 

increasing the profits from the or- 
chard was demonstrated last year by a 
grower in northern Ohio. 

This man’s apple crop was sold direct 
to consumers and truck buyers at a 
roadside market. The crop was graded 
into three grades. One-fifth of the total 
crop went into No. 1 grade and sold at 
$2.25 per bushel; three-fifths into No. 2 
grade at $1.50 per bushel; and the re- 


maining one*fifth into a No. 3 grade at | 


$1 per bushel. Ungraded, orchard-run 
fruits of the same variety, McIntosh, 
were selling in the neighborhood at $1.40 
per bushel. 

When the gross returns were figured 
up, they averaged 15 cents a bushel | 


more than the price the ungraded apples | 


would have brought. The cost of sorting 
was 3 cents per bushel. This gives some 
indication of what can be expected from 
a satisfactory job of grading in most any 
orchard. 


Burlap Helped the Melons 


WE ALWAYS had trouble in getting | 


melon seeds to germinate in dry 
seasons. This reduced the yield and put 
us several days behind with a crop, but 
last year we solved the problem by using 
UTLaAp, 

We ripped open a number of old fer- 
tilizer sacks, and after the seeds were 
planted a piece of burlap was spread 
oo each hill. These were sprinkled 
with water every morning and left over 
the seeds for a week. The sun’s rays, 
passing thru the damp cloth, caused 
quick germination, without baking the 


sol, and more than 80 percent of the 
seeds put forth strong, vigorous sprouts. 
When these sprouts were an inch high, 
the burlap was lifted for an hour or so 
each day, then finally removed entirely. 

Melon plants handled in this» way 
produced ripe fruit, ten days ahead of 


plant - not covered, and there was much 
less damage from weeds.—F. R. C., 
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BOSS OVE NS QILAIR STOVES 


axe ADVANTAGE of the savings that result vo the use of 
che 


aper fuel. 


“Built to Save Oil” 
focuses a big, intense blue 
Cooks quickly without smoke or odor. 


Choose BOSS cooking equipment. 


SS stoves are 
with the famous Oil-Air burner which 

ame directly against the cooking vessel. 

Also noted for its safety. 


Equip 


Beautifully finished in “old i ve color. Made in 2, 3, 4, and 5 burner 


sizes, with or without high shel 


Also ranges with built-in ovens. 


USE THE BOSS OVEN ON A BOSS-OIL-AIR STOVE 


More than twenty styles. Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on any 
good Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove. 


BOSS Ovens and Stoves are sold by department. furniture and hard- 


ware stores. 
mark. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY, 





for the BOSS trade 


or them by name and loo 


Booklet and name of nearest dealer sent upon request. 


56 Years of Service, 


BOSS 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 





OVENS ansOLAR STOVES 





ICE, 2$acahe, 


Here is automatic refrigeration WITHOUT 
electricity. It is a refrigerator that operates by 
periodically cooking one end of itsfreezing unit. 
Illustration shows cabinet with front cut away 
and Icyball refrigerating unit in place. Food 
storage sufficient for family of 4 or 5. No mov- 
ing parts. Nothing to wear out or replace. Pro- 
vides DRY cold—better and cheaper than ice. 
Makes ice cubes—freezes ice cream and des- 
serts Saves food, health and many footsteps. 
Over 22,000 sold last year. 
where are authorized to give you a FREE TRIAL 
Send the coupon if you cannot finda Crosley dealer. 


Crosley dealers every 


Believe it or not-Crosiey dealers 
will show you in your own home 





CROSLEY ICYBALL 


Retrigeration 





op, 


COMPLETE WITH 
CABINET F-O-B 
FACTORIES s 72 





The Crosley Radio Corporation, Dept. 37 
Icyball Division. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me full details of the Icyball Refrigerator 


which can be operated for as little as a 2c a day. 


Please arrange a FREE TRIAL in my home. 


Name 


Address... 
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ik Clean, Bright 
ik Lubaloy .22 
| Cartridges 


Hit Where 
You Point 





—and won’t 





| / 
7 rust your gun. 
7 For knocking off crows and hawks, 
. those destructive marauders of your 
farm, use these straight-shooting 
nS Lubaloy cartridges. They hit where 
AE you point, and hit hard. The world’s 
# record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
} eyes was made with them. 
Tt There’s no better ammunition for 
+ pest shooting than Western Lub- 
aloy .22°s. Non-corrosive. Smoke- 


. less. Rifle cleaning is unnecessary. 
if They won't rust your gun... But 
K the big feature is the bright, shin- 
ing Lubaloy coating that does away 
with gummy grease, an objectiona- 
ble feature of lead-bullet .22’s. No 
grease to soil your hands or pockets. 
They go into the gun clean and 
keep it clean. 

For your shotgun, Western's long- 
range Super-X and all-round Xpert 
shells will give you best results. 
Try them. 


There are WesTeRN dealers everywhere. 
Write us for descriptive literature. 





coe sane 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
711 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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HERE is nothing sure except death 

and taxes,’’ said Tim Madden, “‘but 
about the surest thing I know is that 
when hogs are high it is a bad time to 
get started in the hog business, and 
when hogs are cheap it is a good time 
to begin.”’ 

Tim has been a hog feeder for quite a 
number of years, and during the period 
of his operations has witnessed six dis- 
tinct cycles in hog prices. In 1896, about 
the time that Tim began to feed hogs, 
hog prices started to rise and kept on 
going upward until 1902. The prices 
fell for a period of 30 months. Again, 
prices rose and continued upward for a 
period of 25 months. And so on until 
the present time. 

Tim’s grandfather was not a hog 
feeder; he was a sailor. But had he been 
a hog feeder he would have had the 
same experience that Tim has had with 
hog cycles. From 1862 to 1896 there 
were six swings in hog prices. From 1862 
to 1865, hog values worked upward. 
Then they went down until 1867; and 
again moved upward until 1870. The 
cycle was repeated four times until a 
low point was reached in 1896, just when 
Tim began feeding hogs. 

Thus, since 1862, there have been 12 
swings in hog prices. The average length 
of time that prices moved upward was 
36 months, and the average length of 
time that prices moved downward was 
31 months. 

“What is the reason for the swings in 
hog prices?” I asked Tim. “Well, it is 
just this way,” he replied. “There are 
a lot of fellows who get in and get out 
of the game, but they get in and out at 
the wrong time. They go in for what- 


| ever is high, believing that what is high 


will stay high. That is only natural. 


| You can’t blame them either, because, 


you know, nearly half of the farmers in 


| the Cornbelt are tenants, and tenants 


are young farmers who are just getting 
in the game. They are in for a quick 
clean-up to get enough money to buy a 
farm of their own in Kansas or the 
Dakotas. Of course, most of them 
haven’t bumped into the hog cycle 
many times and they have higher hopes 
of prices staying up than some of us 
older fellows.” 


YIM had not studied the census fig- 

ures, but his observations were cor- 
rect. The Cornbelt does show about 
half of the farms operated by tenants 
and the census shows that the age group 
of from 25 to 34 years includes the larg- 
est number of tenants. The most char- 
acteristic thing about tenancy in gen- 


| eral is that the tenant is a young man. 


Again, the census shows that altho 


| tenant farmers in the Cornbelt have less 


livestock than owner farmers in propor- 


| tion to the amount of land they operate, 


they have more than their share of hogs. 

“But I believe,” continued Tim, “that 
the swings in hog prices are going 
to be smaller in the future than they 
have been in the past. You know these 
government surveys on hog production 
are beginning to have some effect. I 
heard over the radio yesterday that 
they hit the mark ten times out of eleven 


Ironing Out Price Swings 
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By E. A. STOKDYK 


and were able to tell in advance wheth: 
there were more or fewer hogs going t 
market in the next six months. Ever 
year there is more talk about the go 
ernment pig surveys, and I notice son 
of the boys are paying attention 
them. You remember that hogs did: 
go as low in the spring of 1928 as th 
did in 1923 when they hit the botto 
of the hog cycle.”’ 

This observation of Tim’s is a deba 
able point. Some students of hog pric: 
believe that hog cycles can be classe! 
as big cycles and small cycles, and that 
a big cycle which runs from an extren 
low point to an extreme high point 
followed by one which does not fluctu 
ate so violently. There is this much to 
say for Tim’s contention, however, and 
that is that at the low point in 1923, tl. 
index number of the purchasing power 
of hogs was 57 while in 1928 it was 66 
Whichever view one takes, there is good 
reason to believe, nevertheless, that t! 
study of production and price statistics 
by hog producers will have an influenc 
in ironing out the swings in hog prices 


UT,” I asked Mr. Madden, ‘what 
will happen when everybody studies 
the hog cycle and goes contrary to what 
the government reports indicate?” 
“Don’t worry about that,” Tim re- 
plied. “The preachers haven’t run out 
of a job yet and are not likely to. People 
don’t live forever, and every generation 
has to learn its lesson. Farmers come 
and go; new ones get in every year. You 
would be surprised how few farmers 
there are around here who» were here 


10 years ago. When the schools are 

closed because everyone has been edu- ( 

cated, then you can begin to worry 

about there being no hog cycles.” 
“Well, what advice would you give to 


9) 


a young farmer?’ I questioned. “Learn 

all you can about the market prospects 

and then go ahead and raise the best 

hogs you know how. Of course, I don’t 

mean by that to jump in and out alto- 

gether, because every farmer farms with 

some one or two crops as the big thing, S 
but when things look bad pull in a little 

and when they look good expand a 

little.” 


Note: Judging Price Risks in Market- 
ing Hogs, by R. M. Green and E. A. 
Stokdyk, is available as Circular 137 
by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas 


Add This to Your Library 
O MORE faithful record of the 


progress of livestock breeding is 
available than that offered by the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition. Each 
year a Review and Album is published. 
It is a complete report in picture and 
print of the 1928 show. The price |s 
$1.50. Address B. H. Heide, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 





A new granary has been developed at 
the University of Minnesota to meet 
changed conditions due to combined 
grain. The Minnesota Experiment 5t:- 
tion, St. Paul, will send plans Nos. 23 
and 294 for 10 cents each. 
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Let your veterinarian 


your hog profits 


aa 


Hog raising does not need to 
be a gamble. Through the 
years an increasingly large 
number of farmers have 
found a way of insuring that 
the pigs which are farrowed 
in the spring will be mar- 
keted in the fall. 

These are the farmers who 
have learned not only to 
have their hogs immunized 
against cholera but—what 
is equally important—that 
hog-cholera is not the only 
disease which threat- 
ens their profits. 

They have learned 
the importance of 
speedy and correct di- 
agnosis and treatment 





ea 
NS : 


A New Force for 


mean the difference between 
profit and loss. 

So they rely implicitly on 
the professional training and 
accumulated experience of 
the veterinarian. 

Place the fate of your herd 
in the hands of your veter- 
inarian. He is a man you 
can trust. His subsistence 
in your community depends 
on his keeping faith with 
you. His prosperity is your 
prosperity. And—in order 
that he may serve 
you best—permit him 
to use a product of 
one of these strong 
companies which have 
affiliated for the pro- 


of every ailment, theProtectionos tection ofthelivestock 


America’s Live 


knowing that this may Stock of America. 
Pitman-Moore Co, Royal Serum Co. Sioux City Serum Co. 
Indianapolis Kansas City Sioux City, Ia. 


Sioux Falls Serum Company 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


United Serum Company 
Wichita, Kas. 


Operating Divisions of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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With your luggage in a Kari-Keen 
there’s comfort in the car. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Why use the fine, upholstered in- 
terior like an express wagon! 


Kari-Keen holds everything 


You can get a 400-Ib. load in 
this large, roomy carrier! Space for 
five cans of cream; several big sacks 
of potatoes, grain or feed; crates of 
berries; traveling bags, machines 
and parts! 

A Kari-Keen will also give you the 
handiest, quickest way totakeabrok- 
en implement to town for repairs. 


No longer need you ruin the ap- 


KARI-KEEN 
MFG.CO., Inc. 


2103 East 7th St. 
Sioux City, lowa 


ome 
wot 
wn 


pearance of yourcar. No longer need 
the family becrowded in with bulky 
cartons and boxes. Nearly every 
time you drive to town you need the 
extra space that Kari-Keen provides. 


Used open or closed. All steel, 
trimmed with chromium bands. Re- 
sembles a beautiful trunk. Made for 
all cars since 1925. Lacquer colors, 
if desired, to match any car. Sold 
internationally. Ask your car dealer. 














PER GAL. LIGHT 


FREIGHT PREPAID In 55 GAL.STEEL DRUMS 
Never Before Sold to the Public 
at Such Low Prices! 

Here is yourchanceto buy dependable lubrication 


at rock-bottom prices through this new direct- 
selling plan which eliminates expensive marketing 
costs and gives you the saving. 





QUAKER MAID MEETS TESTS Stands up 
Every drop of Quaker Maid Oil is re- andkeeps 
fined to ineet the specifications of the your  equip- 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
100% paraffin-base. Flash, fire and 4 
viscosity better than the average, 
Special filtering process removes 
excess carbon. True high quality oil. 














WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES 
All orders receive immediate atten- 
tion. Shipments are made promptly 
to your nearest freight station, and 
at our expense. No freight char- 
ges to pay. Containers,faucets free. 

MONEY- BACK GUARANTEE 
Quaker Maid Oil is sold on amoney- 
back guarantee, If, after a trial 
you are not delighted return unused 
portion and we will refund every 
cent. You simply can’t lose. 


Bank Reference: 
Laclede Trust Co. St. Louis, Mo, 
Send for Money Saving Price List. 
QUAKER MAID_REFINING CO. Dept. J, St.Louis,Mo. 


PENN ROYAL 


SS 


The highest grade 
Motor Oil it is pos- 
sible to produce. 
We hold Permit 
569. Can quote 
low 1929 prices, 

















Bulletins 


They tell how to rid 
livestock of Worms 


Here’s the quickest, surest way to kill round 
worms and stomach worms in hogs, sheep, 
goats, poultry, etc. 


NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


get rid of 95% to 100% of these worms, usually 
in a single treatment. And without set-back 
to otherwise healthy animals or fowl. En- 
dorsed by leading authorities, 


FREE BULLETINS explain. No. 650 
on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. No. 655 on 
Poultry. No. 652 on Dogs and Foxes. Write to 
Desk 1-G. 








ANIMAL 


PARKE, 


INDUSTRY DEI! ot 


DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S.A 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


[ Continued from page 13] 


tains, waterfalls, glens, and valleys ar 
so beautiful that it has been called “Th: 
Switzerland of the South Pacific Ocean. 


Hobart is the capital of Tasmania anc 
it is an up-to-date little city containing 
about 50,000 people. It is said that 
some of thé old convict buildings ar 
still standing and the guides describe 
some of the punishments inflicted upon 
the prisoners in the old days. Whil 
many of the present inhabit.nts admit 
they descended from convicts, yet toda 
this island is a law-abiding country and 
its people are good citizens. 

This island is a great fruit countn 


| and is often called the ‘Apple Island 


Tasmanian apples are known the worl 
around. In 1926 the people of Tasmani 

actually sold 4,132,000 bushels of ap- 
ples, 2,079,000 bushels of which can 

to the United States. The same year 
they sold 219,943 bushels of pears, 102.- 
139 bushels of apricots, and 47,615 
bushels of plums. They raise rasp- 
berries, strawberries. and the like in 
large quantities. 


"[ASEANTA is a great farming country 


and its tillers of the soil are prosper- 
ous. Wheat and nearly all kinds of grain 


| aregrown. The farmers raise an average 


of 18 bushels of wheat an acre, which is 
much above the average crop in Aus- 
tralia proper. 

This island is also a great sheep 
country and these farmers are said to be 
the best sheep breeders in the world 
Here is a strange fact about sheep and 
wheat in both Tasmania and Australia 
After the wheat harvest the farmer turns 
his sheep into the wheat field. There 
seems to be nothing but dust and stub- 
ble and, tho the ground seems bare, the 
sheep are getting fat upon it. In har- 
vesting the wheat much of the grain 
falls upon the ground and the sheep get 
it out of the dirt. 


Vegetables and turnips grow in great 


| abundance upon the island. This is one 


reason why it is such a good sheep coun- 


| try, for sheep thrive on turnips. Think 





of raising from 16 to 25 tons of turnips 
to the acre; this is said to be a common 
thing in Tasmania. At the proper time 
sheep are turned into the turnip field. 

Big blocks of the best land in Tas- 
mania used to be owned by rich men 
who refused to sell it until the govern- 
ment took a hand. Settlement laws 
were passed which enabled the Minister 
of Lands to take, by agreement if pos- 
sible and by compulsion if necessary, 
private land anywhere on the island, 
divide it into allotments, and lease it to 
farmers. These leases were made for 
99 years, which means about the same 
as outright purchase of the land, at 
least, at the present time. 

Tasmania claims to have the richest 
tin mine on the earth. It was dis- 
covered in 1872. It has paid in dividends 
more than $12,500,000 and the end is 
not yet. There are gold, silver, zinc, and 
copper mines on the island and other 
minerals are being mined in a smaller 
way. There are great smelting works 
that almost equal the largest in our own 
country. 

Tasmania is sometimes spoken of as 
“The Playground of Australia,’’ as 5° 
many go there for their holiday. The 





















cliuiate is delightful and the scenery un- 
surpassed. Nearly every outlook has a 
mountain for a background and it is 
actually said that there are not ten 
consecutive miles of uninteresting scen- 
ery on the island. 

“Among other wonders are great 
mountain eaves, many of which are un- 
explored as yet. No one knows the ex- 
tent of many of them. There is not only 
lake fishing on the island but opportuni- 
ties for yachting and sea fishing are un- 
bounded. Sports of every kind are en- 
gaged in by those who enjoy them. Asa 


health resort this island will some day be 


known the world around. 

Why multiplied thousands of English- 
men prefer to be huddled together in 
the great cities of England when there 
is such a paradise calling them to come 
among their own kindred is more than 
| can understand. Of course, the old 
idea of it once being a prison does not 
sound very well, but so far as I have 
been able to discover all Australia, in- 
cluding Tasmania, is a land of oppor- 
tunity. This island is about 200 miles 
just south of eastern Australia. 


From a Farmer’s Notebook 
[ Continued from page 9] 


side if the codling moth worm is werk- 
ing on the apple. He does leave you a 
part that you can eat if you are not too 
particular, but the apple maggot does 
not even do that. He tunnels around 
thru the fruit until it is completely 
ruined and often leaves no outside evi- 
dence at all. Some varieties like the 
Northwestern Greening and Tolman 
Sweet seem to be infested much worse 
than others. 
* * ok 

COME from good Yankee stock, and 

so [ have always had due respect for 
thrift, but sometimes it is possible to get 


too much even of a good thing. On a | 








business trip I stopped to visit a little | 
with an old acquaintance. He has a fine | 


half-section farm all paid for. He has 
fifty of the best dairy cows I ever saw 
under one farmer’s barn roof and all ex- 
cept two he has raised on the place. I 
found him working long days with the 
help of one man to operate the farm. 
Possibly that was poor economy because 
it looked like enough was lost from forced 
neglect to have paid the wages of an- 
other man. That, however, is only a 
matter of dollars and cents. 

lhe milking machine happened to be 
out of commission, so that evening I 


helped milk. His daughter came out to | 
lend a hand at the job. As we milked, we | 
visited. The girl had dropped out of | 


school at the beginning of higk, school 
because of the press of work at home. 
rhat is a real misfortune. The girl does 
not realize it now but some day the 
wages the young lady saved by staying 
at home will look small beside the things 
she lost out of her life by forfeiting her 
ugh school opportunity. It will then 
look like trading a birthright for a mess 
ol pottage. 

such a sacrifice is made because of 
Teal necessity, the spirit of love and 
service makes its own compensation, 
but there is no such reward that comes 
Ir sacrifice like this. 


¢ Breaking. Iowa Horse Breed- 


ers’ Association, State House, Des | 


Moines, Lowa. 
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Men who buy 


millions of tires 


buy FISK 


EADING motor car manufacturers, buying tires 
for the cars they build, will purchase more 
than 5,000,000 Fisk Tires during 1929. This is a re- 
markable endorsement of the Fisk All-Cord pro- 
cess— convincing proof of Fisk’s excess mileage. 





Fisk’s All-Cord carcass, made of sinewy cords 
completely cushioned in live rubber, is the chief 
reason for Fisk mileage. No cross-strings hinder 
the easy flexing of the All-Cord fabric. The tough 
cords, perfectly parallel, cannot rub or wear—can- 
not create destructive internal friction. 

Then, to give non-skid traction on rough coun- 
try roads, Fisk uses a special tread that grips 
securely in any kind of going. Carefully balanced 
sidewalls, and a multiple cable bead, add extra 
strength to withstand every strain. 

Next time you buy a tire remember that every 
Fisk feature has the approval of automotive ex- 
perts—that Fisk Tires are scientifically designed to 
give the highest mileage on your car or truck, 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 














No Ears To 
DRAG 


This hoe has its ‘‘ears’’ 
sheared off so it will not 
drag the vines in hoeing 
strawberries, cucumbers 
and other low growing 

or vine crops. It is the 

standard hoe for sugar 
beet growers. Easy to 
use, saves time and 
prevents injury to the 
plant. 


The brand True Tem- 
per is burned in the 
handle to identify 
each hoe as the best 
of its kind that can 
be made. 





Branded on 





the handle of 
every genuine 






THE AMERICAN 
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1921 Keith Bldg. EMPER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


tool 


Ifyour dealerhas 
not yet stocked 
the True Temper 
Sugar Beet Hoe, 
Cat, No. NO6%, 
send us his name 
and $1.35 and 
we will supply 
you direct; post- 
paid. 





FREE 
on Request 
Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in 
this valuable 
136-pg. Users; 

Catalog. 


SUGAR 
BEET HOE 





















WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 





to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. G-18-SHW FREEPORT, ILL. 
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es VOSter. Process 5. F. Co.. Salina, Kans. 








Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
Only 325, with bundle tying attatchment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 
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Grain Needed With Grass 


By KIRK FOX 


O HIGH-PRODUCING cow can 
eat grass fast enough to supply her 
needs. One Michigan farmer whose 
records were checked by a herd im- 
provement association increased butter- 
fat production 900 pounds on a 10- 
cow herd thru the use of a grain mixture 
on grass. 

In this case a feeding of $90 worth of 
grain during three pasture months made 
a profit of $440. The ration recom- 
mended by the Michigan dairy depart- 
ment consists of equal parts of barley 
and oats, or corn and oats, and one-half 
part of linseed oilmeal or cottonseed 
meal. Sweet clover is the most evenly 
balanced crop for pasture. 

J. C. Nisbet of Kansas also finds that 
a cow milking over 20 pounds of milk a 
day cannot eat enough pasture to pro- 
vide the necessary carbohydrates to 
maintain that production. Grain feed- 
ing of this cow on pasture is absolutely 
necessary. Her grain ration need not be 
high in protein—home-grown feeds will 
balance the pasture. 

A mixture of 400 pounds of corn and 
200 pounds of oats should be fed at the 
rate of 1 pound of grain to every 44% 
pounds of milk from the Ayrshire, Jer- 
sey, and Guernsey, and 1 pound of grain 
to 5 pounds of milk from the Holstein. 

Dry pasture contains about one-third 
as much protein as green succulent grass. 
An understanding of this fact makes the 
successful dairyman begin to add a high- 


Facts About 


By H. E. 


N SOME quarters one finds quite a 
public sentiment against the use of 

commercially mixed feed by the dairy 
farmer. The advice is to grind corn and 
oats and mix with this a little linseed 
oilmeal. The result is a feed suitable 
for any dairy herd, we are told. 

Such advice overlooks several im- 
portant points in the most efficient feed- 
ing of the cow. There was a time when 
such feed would have been suitable be- 
cause much less was expected of the 
cow; but that time has passed. Dairy- 
ing today is far different from dairying 
in those days. The value of large pro- 
duction is more fully appreciated. 

A balanced ration is a combination of 
feeds so blended as to provide the re- 
quired amount of protein in proportion 
to the other elements, mainly carbo- 
hydrates. The protein is the most 
dificult to secure. The home-grown 
feeds do not provide this in sufficient 
amounts. In other words, in order to 
give a cow enough protein to make 30 
pounds of milk she would have to use 
enough corn and oats to throw her diges- 
tive system out of order. 

On the other hand, if she does not 
have the necessary protein she will 
either fall off in milk flow or rob her sys- 
tem of an amount needful to make the 
milk. Either is very costly in the long 
run. But the happy solution is found 
in good mixed feed. In making such 
feeds, various grains rich in the required 
elements are blended so as to give the 


| percentage that is necessary and at the 





protein feed to his grain ration as soon 
as pasture starts to dry. The grain mix 
then is composed of 400 pounds of 
corn, 200 pounds of oats, and 100 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. The rate of feeding 
is changed to 1 pound of grain daily to 
every pound of fat produced a week. 

“While green grass is the ideal food 
for a dairy cow, the modern high pro- 
ducer cannot eat enough of it,”’ accord- 
ing to C. L. Blackman of Ohio. 

“Grain rations adapted to pasture are 
relatively low in cost, needing only a 
small amount of protein,’ says Black- 
man. “Grass is quite high in this impor- 
tant nutrient. Fourteen to 16 percent 
of crude protein is usually sufficient. 

“Such a ration can be made up largely 
from home-grown grains such as corn, 
oats, and barley. It is well to add some 
bran and such other high-protein feeds 
as cottonseed meal, linseed oilmeal, or 
gluten feed. 

“The following types of rations are 
well adapted to feeding while the cows 
are on pasture: cornmeal, corn-and-cob 
meal, or hominy, 300 pounds; ground 
oats, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 100 
pounds; and cottonseed meal, 1(0 
pounds. Or cornmeal or corn-and-cob 
meal, 200 pounds; barley, 200 pounds; 
ground oats, 100 pounds; and cotton- 
seed meal, 100 pounds. Or barley, 300 
pounds; ground oats, 200 pounds; wheat 
bran, 100 pounds; and gluten feed, 100 
pounds. 


Mixed Feed 


COLBY 


same time combine two essentials of 
every ration, palatability and variety. 
It is far better to secure the protein from 
several sources than to depend upon one. 
This makes the feed more acceptable to 
the cow—a very important factor. If 
a good cow is to do her best.she must 
eat liberally. She must also eat regu- 
larly. It is disastrous for her to be “off 
feed” even for a day. That is another 
reason for the variety of sources. 

Admitting the above, the next ques- 
tion is procuring the protein. Suppose 
a man has a herd of 12 or 15 cows. Itis 
not always possible for him to get soy- 
bean meal, cottonseed meal, peanut 
meal, and gluten in quantities that are 
practical. These are the richest sources 
of protein and at least some of them are 
seldom found in stock at the local feed 
store. Shipments in less than car lots 
are out of the question and car lots are 
prohibitive. The situation is met most 
admirably by mixed feed. 

The manufacturer is able to buy in 
large quantities. He has his formula 
adjusted to meet the most exacting con- 
ditions. The feed is scientifically pre- 
pared so a man may secure a sack or 4 
car load and he is assured that he is buy- 
ing a properly balanced ration to be used 
alone or to be mixed with his corn and 
oats. He knows he is securing variety, 
palatability, and nutrients that will 
hold his cow in condition at the same 
time they stimulate the greatest milk 
production. 

He also knows he is getting a feed 
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that has been prepared by skilled hands. 
It is better than to leave such work to 
the inexperienced. One man said a wise 
thing when he answered the question 
“Why do you buy mixed feed?” by say- 
ing,““I would rather get a feed that is pre- 
pared by men who are posted and profi- 
cient, who make that their profession, 
than to leave such work to my dairy- 
man. He is a good dairyman but I 
think the company’s men are naturally 
better feed mixers.” 


Aid for Bluegrass 


B* sowing sweet clover on bluegrass 


pasture too rough to cultivate, | 


simply disking in the seed, the Maes 
brothers, dairymen of Jackson County, 
Illinois, have greatly increased the yield 
and usefulness of their grazing land. One 
pasture on their farm was thus seeded to 
sweet clover 11 years ago. Another was 
so seeded seven years ago. In both cases 
the legume has reseeded itself and is still 
producing good amounts of forage. 

The Maes were led to use sweet clover 
in this manner thru a desire to increase 
the carrying capacity of their pasture. 
Even on good, level land, bluegrass pas- 
ture is an uncertain proposition. Rare is 


the season when thruout the greater | 


part of the Middlewest nearly every 


bluegrass pasture does not have a period | 


of scanty growth for a month or longer. 

On the other hand, sweet clover, by 
virtue of its deep rooting, grows not 
only rapidly but fairly evenly thruout 
the season. Its stock-carrying capacity 
is four times that of bluegrass. Three- 
quarters of an acre of sweet clover sup- 
plies a cow with sufficient forage for the 
pasturing season. 

To obtain a stand of sweet clover in 
bluegrass pasture, Maes brothers simply 
sow the seed and disk the ground once 
each way. While the general practice is 
to sow sweet clover in the spring, these 
dairymen have sown it at various times 
of the year with good results. They 
suggest that farmers do the work any 
time they can. 

When sweet clover is sown on blue- 
grass it is recommended that unscarified 
seed be used and that about twice as 
much be sown as is ordinarily seeded 
with small grain. The reason for using 
unscarified seed is that sweet clover 
being a biennial and producing no seed 
until its second year some seed should 
be left in the ground to start new plants 
the following spring. Partly for the 
same reason and partly because the 
seedbed necessarily cannot be good, the 
extra amount of seed is stipulated. 

If the soil is acid, lime of course should 
be applied. 
should be applied the year before the 


For the best results this | 


sweet clover is sown. The Maes, how- | 


ever, apply limestone just before or 


alter sowing the clover, disking in both 


at one operation. 


Care should be taken that the sweet | 


clover is not pastured too closely at the | 


beginning of the pasturing season. It is | 


well to wait until the clover is from 14 to 
16 inches high before turning stock upon 
it. After that it will bear rather close 
grazing.—F, M. C., Ill. 


_ Effective checking of bacterial growth 


in milking machines has been accom- 
plished by the University of Wisconsin. 
lubes thru which milk flows are plugged | 


with a cork and filled with a germicidal 


tion. 


tubes until milking time. 


The solution remains in the 
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hat determines 


meat and 


IVE STOCK 
PRICES? 


OME live stock men still think 
that Swift & Company—and 
other big packers—can pay as 
little for live stock as they wish. 


Some consumers are still led to 
believe that the packers can 
charge as much for dressed meat 
as they wish. 


This is not true. These prices 
are fixed by a law of human nature 
as old as human nature itself— 
the law of supply and demand. 


When more people want meat 
than there is meat to be had, the 
scramble along the line to get it 
for them sends prices up. When 
there is more meat than there are 
people who want it, the scramble 
all along the line to get rid of it 
within a few days, while it is still 
fresh, sends prices down. 

When prices of meat go up, 
Swift & Company not only can pay 
the producer more, but has to pay 
him more, or some other packer will. 


Swift & Company 


Similarly, when prices recede all 
down the line Swift & Company 
cannot continue to pay the pro- 
ducer the same prices as before, 
and still remain in the packing 
business. 


All the packer can do is to keep 
the expense of turning live stock 
into meat at a minimum, so that 
the consumer can get as much as 
possible for his money, and the 
producer as much as possible for 
his live stock. 


Thanks to its splendid plants, 
modern methods, branch houses, 
car routes, fleet of refrigerator 
cars, experience and organization, 
Swift & Company is able to pay for 
live stock 85 per cent of what it 
receives for meat and by-products, 
and to cover expense of produc- 
tion and distribution, as well as 
its profit (a small fraction of a 
cent per pound), out of the other 
15 per cent. 
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TESTED and approved by leading 
domestic science authorities, Presto 
Rings, Presto Mason Jars, Presto 
Glass Top Jars and Presto Porcelain 
Lined Aluminum Caps give the home 
canner equipment designed to insure 
the highest degree of success in can- 
ning. Start your canning this season 
with a complete supply of Presto 
Rings and Caps and Jars. The name 
Prestois their proof of dependability. 


Approved for cold pack, water bath, steam pressure 
and hot pack canning. 


Presto 


Jars, Caps 
and Rings 


CUPPLES CO., St. Louis — Distributor 








Ameucan 
SEPARATOR 


Sent on 30 days trial, freight paid. 
now peeaece ents 62.20 $2 9: 
t ayments up, P . 
skims warm or cold id milk.  Basiest to turn and ‘ 
ows — 


AMERICAN ‘SEPARATOR co. 
Dept. sw. e 19290 ‘33 te ly Rileete. mm. 













To advertise our business, make new friends and introduceour | 
e of Elgin watches, we will send file 9 tH. | 
mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (saf. - livery | 
noweet style ee a | 
‘or 5 years. nd this ad- | 
a: rir and watch will be sent at once by mail | 
post paid, or send $3. and we will son two watches. Satisfaction 


737 BROADWAY 


new bargain 
W. Special ae 
gunzentes®) ) . Stem mn wane aad stem set, 





vertiooment to us with 


& 1aranteed or money refunded. Add 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. * 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














4 Direct from Factory 
m Before you buy Farm or Pou 

wm Fence, Gates, Stee! Posts, Bar! a2 FOOT 

Mee Wire, Roofing, Paint, Stoves, 

Heaters, Furnaces, Separators, Tires, Baby 

Chicks or Brooders, get my new, latest 
Free Cut Price Catalo 

See how much my Direct-From-Factory Freight Paid plan 

saves you. Quality guaranteed. 24hour service. Jim Brown, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 2209, Cleveland, Ohio 
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They Cut Corn Costs 
| Continued from page 12} 


elevator on both grains. The average 
cost of operating a three-plow tractor 


94 cents an hour. This includes a charge 


at the end of the preceding year. The 
tractor has been used three years and 
depreciation was charged at the rate of 
30 percent for the first year, 25 percent 
for the second, and 20 percent for the 
third. 

Repairs for the three years amounted 
to only $4.45; quite a remarkable record 
and a tribute to the care being given by 


hours during 1928. Of the 94 cents per 
hour charge, 35.5 cents consisted of a 
fixed charge for overhead and the re- 
maining 58.5 cents represents the fuel 
cost. Had the tractor been used more 
than 570 hours, the fixed charge of 35.5 
cents per hour would have been de- 
creased in proportion to the number of 
hours increased use. 

The cost of operating the two-plow 
tractor amounted to 74 cents an hour. 
Altho the investment was smaller on 
this machine, the fixed charge for over- 


that on the three-plow tractor because 
it was used fewer hours. The overhead 
per hour of use was 37.5 cents, and the 


year was 431. 

The cost of plowing per acre was about 
55 percent greater with the light tractor 
than with the three-plow. Altho part of 
this difference can be explained by a 
difference in overhead due to less hours’ 


with the small tractor. 


percent as much territory in a day as the 
three-plow. Had Fox owned a two- 
plow outfit of greater power and more 
speed, such as those which are on the 
| market at the present time, there prob- 





ence between the per acre cost of power 
for pulling two-bottom and three-bot- 
tom plows. 


OX DOES both fall and spring plow- 

ing for corn and in the spring he 
| drags a section of harrow behind each 
plow to break lumps and help conserve 
moisture. He aims to set the plow deep 


capacity at all times and yet run the 


FARMING 


on the Fox farm during the year was | 


number of hours of service during the | 


enough to keep the engine pulling at | 


for depreciation of 20 percent, the value | 


the operator. The tractor was used 570 | 


head amounted to more per hour than | 


use per year, the records show that the | 
fuel cost per acre was 35 percent greater | 


The two-plow outfit covered only 58 | 


ably would have been much less differ- | 


tractor in high. To do this, he changes | 


the plow as he goes thru the field, ad- | 


| justing it to the type of soil. 


planter Fox goes into the field with an 
| outfit that finishes up the preparation of 


Just a few minutes ahead of the corn | 


the seed bed in one operation—a 10- | 


row, and a plank to take out the harrow 
marks, all pulled by his three-plow 
tractor. Sometimes he double-disks and 
harrows in place of disking, rolling, and 
harrowing. 

With this hookup he can cover three 


foot disk, a 10-foot roller, a 10-foot har- | 


acres an hour, enough to keep two corn | 


planters busy. He can start out in one 
field in the morning ahead of a two-row 
planter and in a long day do enough to 
keep the planter busy until night the 
next day. On the following morning he 
opens up another field for the second 
| planter. They formerly used two plant- 
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 HEATS ANYTHING} 
SPECIAL STERNO 
10! 


COOK STOVE 
Cooks 


Delicious Dishes 


WARMS BABY’S MILK 


HIS handy little stove quickly boils, broils, 

fries everything from eggs to steaks. H« ts 
coffee—water for shaving—curling irons—baby’s 
milk. Makes toast, candy. Has hundreds of uses, 
Sterno Stove fine for camping, hiking. In hotels, 
offices, schools. Sterno fuel, safe. Burns soli : 
No smoke, sparks, cinders. See full line Ster: 
Cooking Utensils at local dealer. Send 10c today 
for special Sterno Stove and Cook Book! 
Dept. SF-7,Sterno Corp., (Est. 
1887) 9 E. 37th St., N, Y. C. 


STERNO 
CANNED HEAT ae a 
Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 
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STERNO COOK BOOK | 
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In MY judgment Succesful Farming 
ts the very best paper printed for its cost 
anywhere, It's so much ahead in every 
way I can hardiy comprehend its real 
} value. I hope Successful Farming may 
continue to help all its many readers so 

long as it’s printed.”’ 
Jesse A. ptete Lake View, N. Y. 


Successful Farming 
“THE FARMER'S SERVICE STATION” 
Des Moines, lowa 








Lump 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 
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> NEWTON'S . 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
positive guarantee oee 1896 — your money re- 
funded ff it [at ils. te today for OUR BIG 
RI 
_ and 67 illustrations. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 21} Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
THEY SPREAD 
Has i ony where DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
son. ade of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon 
from ~~ dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, Brook 
and swollen, tender joints 
quickly relieved. Safe,sure. 
Atalldrug,shoeand dept. —_ IS | 
Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
cp “ Heaves or money back. $1.25 
7 1 per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co- 


Sold for $2.50 a bottle, postpaid, under a 
ARY apvisan: A k of 208 pages 
Kill All Flies! “sisess: 
ES Epa SEY cheap. Lasts all sea- 
Las 
SF SVERIE In [7K will not soil or injure 
d 
DAISY FLY KILLER 
Prevent shoe pressure. 
; Fi d Put one on— 
il 10-P a S the pain is gone! 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Toledo, Ohio. 


For horses, cattle, hogs 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENTOR vention Blank and guide Doo* 
“How to Get Your Patent.’ Laney es deb 





,-! f—— of = —_— 2s our INSPECTION and INSTR’ ONS. 


PATEN = 


32, 





Write for our Free Guide Book,““HOW 
TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 


of laventics By 
dvice Free. T me] peor 


CTOR J. nm and 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. wacsee tin’. c. 
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ers in the same field on one wire. In six 
or seven days three men can prepare 
the seed bed and plant 200 acres of corn. 

Fox uses planter wire with a 3-foot 4- 
inch check. When rows are checked at 
this width, a 10-foot disk will take three 
rows ! and overlap, something which can- 
not be done with a wider check. He also 
feels that the closer check boosts the 
vields somewhat. He uses a 3-foot 6- 
a planter, however. 

By following with the planter immedi- 
ately after the soil is prepared, the seed 
goes down moist soil where it germi- 
nates quickly and makes a rapid ste art. 
In this way, the corn plants have “an 
equal if not better chance than the 
weeds,” which simplifies the job of culti- 
vating later. 


WO men cultivated the 220 acres of 

corn, one with a two-row horse outfit 
and one with a two-row tractor culti- 
vator. By using the tractor to cultivate, 
only four horses are needed on the farm, 
whereas if he did all the cultivating with 
horses it would be necessary to keep 
four more head. “With a tractor outfit 
I can do equally as good a job as with a 
horse plow,”’ says Fox, “and I believe I 
can do a better job plowing two rows at 
atime than I could plowing only one.” 

\ll corn is cultivated three times. In 
the near future he intends to purchase a 
modern general-purpose tractor, which 
will enable him to cultivate still more 
efficiently. 

They husk corn mechanically on the 
Fox farm, pulling both the corn picker 
and wagon with the larger tractor. With 
their one-row machine they pick almost 
an acre an hour and their records show 
that their husking cost is only about 
half that of hand picking. During the 
fall of 1927 they shocked 200 acres with- 
out leaving the field for repairs on the 
tractor or picker. They have picked as 
much as 60 acres in six days. 

On the Fox farm very little corn is 
shoveled either into the crib or out of it. 
An elevator driven by a 5-horse-power 
electric motor handles all incoming grain 
and at shelling time a drag thru the 
center of the crib again eliminates shov- 


eling. 


fe ’M fourteen years: of experience 
with farm tractors, the Fox family 
has decided that some of the things for 
which to look in the selection of a trac- 
tor are a substantial frame, light-weight, 
high traction speed, plenty of power, 
low engine speed, lack of vibration, and 
an efficient oiling system. They are 
greatly impressed with the improve- 
ments which have been made in tractors 
in recent years and see great possibilities 
for power farming in the future. “One 
man can do as much the new way as 
three could the old way,” William Fox 
says. “Competition is so keen nowadays 
that the man who produces at the » cheap- 
est cost is going to be a winner.’ 
rhe two sons are both graduates of 
lowa State College. Mr. Fox is looked 
upon as a leader in his community, a 
man Whose judgment is sought and re- 
spected. His advice to young men is, 
in short, to “Read good literature, be ob- 
serving, and don’t take a man’s advice 


me seriously unless he has done the job 
umself.’? 


WwW esting Pays,”’ extension circu- 
lar Ne . 272, South Dakota state college, 


Brool Kings, 


SUCCE 


End that 


Only “‘ Save-the-Horse Treat- 
ment’’ guarantees that allspavin, 
hock, ankle, hi 
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What Have Pipe Organs : ;: - 
+ « « Or Railroad Signals . 











¢ ¢ To Do With «¢ ¢« De awe 





AGNETIC force, which 
is used to control the 
pulsations in the new 

De Laval Magnetic Milker, is 
also used extensively for many 
otftr purposes; wherever effi- 
ciency, lightning speed and de- 
pendability are required. Mag- 
netic force is employed in the 
marvelous pipe organs to control 
hundreds of valves; in the opera- 
tion of railway signals, switches; 











Send coupon for full informa: 


tion « + + Either the De Laval 
Magnetic or Utility Milkers are 
ome enammeny teen ay 
for themselves - - Ask for infor- 
mation on De Laval Separators. 


Magnetic Milkers? 


in your telephone, radio, and for 
many other uses. 


In the De Laval Magnetic Milker, 
the use of magnetic force provides the 
most dependable, most effective and 
uniform pulsation control ever devised. 
In addition, the Magnetic has 14 other 


exclusive features, making it the 
world’s best milker. It has all the 
good features ever developed in 


De Laval Milkers but requires much 
less power, is easier to handle and 
install. Made in a variety of sizes. 
Can be operated with engine or motor. 

A De Laval Magnetic will milk 
cows better, save you more time and 
give every dairyman greater profit and 
satisfaction than anything he can buy. 


Also the De Laval Utility Milker 
— For the Low Price Ficid 


The best milker of its kind. Units 
can be used on any single pipe line 
milker installation. Made in one and 
two unit sizes for milking one to 20 
cows. Send coupon for information. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7738 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco, 6I Beale St. 

Milker O 
Separator 0 
check which 
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lameness! ~ 3 


and shoulderlame- 
ness will be ended while horse works. 
Eliminate stiffness, soreness and suf- 
fering with 


SAVE-the-HORSE 


GUARANTEED TREATMENT 


FREE BOOK tells all about *‘doctoring”’ lame 
horses. An encyclopedia of horse-facts. The re- 
sult of our 37 years’ experience. Send forit sodiay- 


Go to your druggist for “‘Save-the-Horse.” 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 


336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENT S scsurine scot 


Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST . WASHINGTON, D. C, 





Send Model or drawing for 












AGENTS 56 ADAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors. Every variety. Put 
up in collapsible tubes. Always 
fresh. Three times thestrength of } 
bottled flavors. Not sold in stores. 
Fast repeaters. Big income every 
day. 
Men and Women 

devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day. 

ig money for spare time. Largest 
concern of ite kind in the world, Over 
two million dollars’ worth of orders 
taken last year by our Representa 
tives for Zanol Pure Foo 
Producte, Toilet Preparations, 
Soaps, Laundry and Clean- 

pecialties and House- 

nha Bos Supplies. Every article 
guazentesd, Write for Sample 

yutit and Money Making 
pom »position. 


American Products Co. 
1469 Mommouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 












Fur Farm Your Way To Financial Success! 
Write for free literature showing how! 
UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS, 
48 Minneapolis, Minnesota 
































































Young Men 
Learn to Fly/ 


In the pilot’s seat of the plane that ste 


overhead sits a young man like yourself— 
except that he has learned to fly. To him 
aviation is offering new and bigger oppor- 
tunities. You, too, maysharein the growth 
of this new industry. Learn how. Send for 
this new FREE book,“ Aviation—What It 
Means To You.” This book describes with- 
out exaggeration the opportunities which 
aviation brings. Also tells all about the va- 
rious courses offered by this national sys- 
tem of flying schools which are owned and 
directed by the Universal Aviation Corpo- 
ration. Send for copy of this book today. 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 


Robertson Flying School, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Mid-Pilane Flying Sch’|, Mi jis, Minn. 
Porterfield Flying Sch’!, Kansas City, Kan. 
Braniff Flying Sch’!, Oklahoma City, Ok. 
Universal Flying Sch’1, Rochester, Minn. 
Universal Flying Sch’!, Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying Sch’!, St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying Sch’!, Cleveland, O. 
Egyptian Flying Sch’), Marion, Ill. 









voraasa wes! “UniversaAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 
SBP | 1058-67 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
oe St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me your book ‘‘Aviation—What 
It Means To You.” I am interested in taking a 
O) Flying (J Mechanic’s ( Business Course 














Burns, cuts, 
bruises .. 


On the farm, burns, cuts and bruises 
are impossible to escape. Avoid trouble. 
Treat them promptly. Use Unguentine 
—the famous antiseptic surgical dress- 
ing. Stops pain almost instantly, 
prevents infection and ugly scars. 
Buy Unguentine today. Keep a tube 
in every danger zone: bathroom, 
kitchen, dairy, auto kit. At your 
~ druggist’s, 50¢. Send for free 
booklet, ““What To Do,” by 
M. W. Stofer, M. D. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., 
Norwich, N. Y. Can- 
adian address, 193 
Spadina Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. 













Belt Machines’. ) Write for Low Factors Prices: 
t. SF-714 Galesburg, Kansas 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dep 








AGENT Make $12 daily taking orders for New Tablecloth, 
Looks like linen. Wipes off like oilcloth.No laun- 
dering. SampleF ree. BESTEVER, 659 Irving Park Sta., Chicago 
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| Care of Summer Pullets 
| By OLIVE WELLS 


HE first two months we keep our 

chicks on a commercial mash, char- 
coal, and grit, with milk and water to 
drink. They are reared in a sun-parlor 
and when the sun is not shining we give 
them codliver oil. 

When three months old we put them 
on a growing mash with a little grain 
night and morning, increasing the grain 
at night, until maturity, but do not 
change to laying mash until they are 
fully developed and placed in winter 
quarters, when we keep grain in boxes 
before them all the time in connection 
with the mash. We gradually work from 
the grain, except a little in the morning, 
and all they will clean up at night, and 
by that time they have become at home 


| indoors and will eat more mash. 


Last fall we placed 99 pullets in winter 


| quarters, and were getting 12 eggs a 


day. In three weeks they were laying 
40 eggs a day and with the exception of a 
month in mid-winter have kept up 50 
percent and over to August 14. They 
were hatched the twenty-seventh of 
March and never stopped growing until 
matured. 

In the early spring our yards are 
heavily limed and are continued @ dur- 
ing rainy weather thruout the summer. 
The brooder houses are cleaned and well 








limed before new straw is placed on the 
floor and the droppings are burned every 
other day. We feed some milk but not 
all they need, and we have the dreaded 
coccidiosis under control, also any other 
chicken disease. 

Shade is essential during the long 
hot summer, and our pullets have access 
to the farm. When fed heavily they will 
not go far away from the feed boxes, so 
we have them in the pear orchard around 
which we have currant and berry bush- 
es, low cherry trees in clusters, and a 
tall fine leaf weed we let grow for shade. 


I still continue the use of discarded 
eaves troughs, from 3 to 20 feet long 
and I can feed three to four hundred 
pullets at one time without crowd 
all receiving the same amount of fee: 

We feed a little grain at 6:30 in + 
morning to satisfy their appetites u 
I can get away from my housework 
About 9 I fill these troughs about | 
full of growing mash and with a spri 
kling can, sprayer removed, I wet th, 
top of the mash and they will do their 
own mixing, saving valuable time and 
energy for the caretaker. 

When the weather is warm care muist 
be exercised in not wetting the mash too 
much at a time, allowing it to sour and 
cause a serious bowel trouble. After they 
have finished the moist mash, I partly 
fill the troughs with dry mash. I damp- 
en the feed with milk when possible. 

We have found discarded separator 
tanks very convenient for drinking foun- 
tains. We place them in the shade on 
boxes just high enough so a pan can be 
placed beneath the spigot from which 
a constant drip of water is regulated. 

Above all things, do not force your 
young stock for early egg production, 
but let them develop naturally and get 
their growth before a thought is given 
toward the reproductive organs, if you 
want a flock that will stand up well 
under winter laying, rich feed and lights 
There will always be a few pullets to 
mature early, even if not fed for egg 
production. Do not make the mistake of 
confining them too early when the 
weather is hot or holding them back at 
the expense of the others not maturing 
so rapidly. 

They may lay early, and if well fed 
and cared for, continue their laying thru- 
out the winter. A poultryman will be 
guided by his own judgment and knowl- 
edge of the flock. 


The Value of a Record 


By ELMER D. McCOLLUM 


tT it pays to keep a record on the 
farm flock, and grow chicks accord- 
ing to the Missouri Plan, is the experi- 
ence of O. L. Hooke of Clay County, 
Missouri. 

On April 2, 1927, Hooke placed 500 
White Leghorn chicks in a brooder house 
that was moved to a clean, fresh range. 
Eighty-three chicks were lost during the 


' season. The chicks were fed a prepared 


mash. On June 2, the feed cost amounted 
to $59.35. The prepared mash was con- 
tinued until May 17, when the feed was 
changed to the growing ration recom- 
mended by the Missouri experiment 
station. On June 8, 125 cockerels were 
sold weighing 208 pounds or an average 
of 1.66 pounds each. 

On April 1, 1928, 478 White Leghorns 
and 20 Barred Rocks were placed in a 
brooder house that was again moved to 
clean, fresh range, and on April 26, 259 
White Leghorns were placed in another 
house, on the same range, but separated 
| from the first hatch. The 1928 hatches 
| were fed from the first on the ration 





recommended by the Missouri experi- 
ment station. The loss in 1928 was 76 
chicks. The total feed cost for the two 
hatches until June was $55.75. On June 
7, 124 cockerels were sold weighing 198 
pounds or an average of 1.59 pounds 
each. 

The development of the chicks for the 
two seasons was equal, as is shown by 
the weights of the cockerels, but the 
feed cost for the 757 chicks, in 1928, was 
$3.60 less than the feed cost for the 500 
during 1927. 

This means that Hooke raised 257 
more chicks during 1928 and still had a 
saving of $3.60 in the total cost ol 
feeds. This is an outstanding example 
of the value of keeping records on the 
farm. What Hooke has learned from 
his records can be well applied to the 
farm operations of others. 

Note.—Hooke doubtless is a skillful 
feeder. Had less skill been employed, 
the margin between feed costs might 
easily have been on the other side of the 
ledger.—Editors. 
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Feeding Turkeys Successfully 
TARTING with an original invest- 
ment of three turkey hens and one 
old tom, Mrs. Homer Jeffers of Texas 
County, Oklahoma, raised 71 turkeys 
from 80 poults hatched and made a 

































































d profit of $210.98 above feed costs. 
7 Clean ground and good feeding are 
a the secrets of Mrs. Jeffers’ extraordinary | 


success, She says, for the parent stock | 
was of the ordinary Bronze variety. 

c Mrs. Jeffers explains her method of 
til feeding as follows: 

After the turkeys were 3 days old, 
they were put on a mash made up of 
finely ground cornmeal, pure wheat | 
bran, oat flour, wheat middlings, and 
beef scraps in equal amounts by weight. 
Cracked yellow corn was added to this | 
mash as scratch grain when the turkeys 
were about 1 week old. 





ni At 21 days of age the ration was 
d changed and the turkeys were fed a | 
ps mash consisting of cornmeal, ground 
tly oats, wheat middlings, pure wheat bran, 
D- and meat scraps. Scratch grain was kept 


available at all times in the proportion | 
of two parts of cracked corn and one | 


tor “9 R* , 
3 of wheat. -. ee en 
2 Baled alfalfa hay was kept within se ~ ood. 


on . 
reach of the turkeys and the two lots of 


be 
ch one-half acre each in which the turkeys 
} were kept were planted to alfalfa. The 


flock was alternated from one lot to an- 


a other in an effort to prevent the spread | YOUR MACHINERY MEAN AS MUCH 
; of black head, a disease fatal to turkeys. 





es The total feed costs for the flock were 

a AS GOOD FOOD FOR YOUR MEN 
-el] Mrs. Jeffers sold 13 of the flock in the 

se Goodwell community for $35.75 and iad 

to shipped 58, which were dressed on the : 

be. farm, to Chicago, where they were : 

a graded No. 1. They brought a total of Food is fuel for man power. Serve shoddy food and you 

the $262.62. Her dressed hens brought 36 lose man power. By the same token, if you use shoddy 

at cents per pound and the dressed toms fuels and oils in your machinery, you get less from it in 


ing 41 cents.—R. J. P., Okla. efficiency and long life. 


fed Mash Requirements CHAMPLIN Kerosenes, Gasolines, and Motor Oils are 
rs HY is it not practical to simply of exceptionally high quality, being refined especially to 
be W iced a first-class laying mash to P “ J 


al. baby chicks? Inetenl of aitne to te meet the exacting requirements of farm service. 90 per 
trouble of having several mashes, it cent of CHAMPLIN'S output is consumed in the pros- 
would seem that a mash capable of pro- perous farming sections of the Middle West. Give these 


ducing eggs, should be able to grow superior oils a trial, this summer. Our nearest jobber will 
chicks as well.—Mrs. G. Y. G., Ind. 
The requirements of a ration are de- 


termined by the rapidity of growth of “Champlin Oils Have Always Been Good—ALL WAYS” 
baby chicks, and so on. Laying mash 4 


must provide protein and other food 
ait elements for maintenance of the chicks | 
76 and the addition of body weight. The 
two chicks make the most rapid growth 
a while young; therefore, a higher protein 





give you real service. 


198 content is necessary in the ration for the 





baby chicks. 






: OZONEF 
the New Bulletins e ¥ 

by Coccidiosis in Chickens and Rabbits. i) ad I h B rd 

the Circular 228, University of Wisconsin, ave is ‘ 

oa Madison. Most often when a chicken is sick, the trouble is a crop LIMBERNECK. 
500 Bird owned 


T} ? Ta , ; or bowel infection. Disease germs are many in food, water by H. Reim, 
attoo Method of Marking Hogs. and soil, and every break or irritation of the mucous mem. Ashland, Nebr. 


On” Miscellaneous ci i : sir 7 : I ict 
re St, cellaneous circular 57-M, United brane lining in mouth, throat, crop, stomach, gizzard or showes it three J 
id Dtates | epartment of Agriculture, Wash- | intestines offers these germs a chance to enter the system. days later, 
; Ol ington, D. C, | Especially the danger is great at this time of year from with Germo- 
iple I — . ... | eating decayed meat, poisonous insects or moldy matter *°°* 
the . ry Statistics is the title of statisti- | found on the range. 
rom ca ‘ ulletin 25-5 recently issued by the Germozone has given remarkable results for thousands, in preventing and correcting crop and bowel 
> Unite d States D rtment oO i - disorders. It destroys germs and helps to heal the affected membrane lining When used regularly three 
} epa Agricu 
_ times a week in the drink, and with proper feed and housing, there is rarely any sickness in the flock. 


ture, Washington, D. C. 


Germozone is used and endorsed by many of the largest poultry farms and Hatcheries. 





Iiful Relati ‘o , P ¢ Ten thousand dealers supply it. Price 12-02z., 75c; 32-o0z., $1.50. gal., $4.50. At : 
ved (" ‘ ition of ( ertain Ear and Kernel dealers or prepaid. (A gallon equals 11 of the 12-oz. bottles. A teaspoonful is enough ; 
: ht haracteristics of Reid Yellow Dent Corn for a quart of drinking water for the flock). a bed a 1" on Poultry and Pig : 
igh to Viek tin D5 " "y ; Troubles, revised annually, free on request, with sample of Germozone. 

1. Bulletin 257, Iowa Experi- | Mfrs. famous GIZZARD CAPSULES 


‘the ment Station, Ames. | GEO. H. LEE CO., 398 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. Lee’s Lice Killer, Etc. 
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The Official Cap For 
Club Members 


Tue CAP shown in the illustration has been 
accepted as the official cap for Federal or United 
States boys’ and girls’ clubs. Only club mem- 
bers who are, or have been, enrolled in the boys’ 
and girls’ club work can have or wear this cap. 
It is made of white-green cloth, the club official 
colors. It carries the clover leaf 4-H monogram. 
4-H stands for Heart, Head, Hands and Health. 
Every club member ‘should have one of these 
caps. Read our cap offer below and get your 
cap at once. 





In order that 
every club mem- 
ber may have one 
of these caps, we 
are glad to sell 
them for only 10 
cents each. Send 
stamps or coin 
and be sure to 
write your name 
and address 
plainly. Use the 
coupon below 








SUCCESSFUL SFUL FARMING, 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO., 


DES MOINES - IOWA 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Enclose find 10 cents in cash 
payment for one Official Cap. Please send me 
the cap at once— 
Size 


P.O Peers fee 














E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops 4 to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill, Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
15-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FR EF Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 510 ATCHISON, KANSAS 


























MIDWEST ALL STEEL 


weather, et 
storage necessary for higher prices. 

west easily set up or moved—highest qualit 
—guaranteed—low priced—freight pre; 
FREE—Write for fei 


GRAIN BINS 


Protect your wheat crop against fire, rate, 
< Combine Harvesting makes 
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A Vacation in the Ozarks 
[ Continued from page 5} 


offers so many different means of en- 
tertainment and delight that one does 
well to choose a certain district and en- 
joy it to the full, rather than try to 
cover the whole area in one trip, which 
is quite impossible anyway. 

By rushing thru this land of hills and 
dales, of gliding rivers and winding 
trails, one cannot accept the true gift 
of the Ozarks—that intrinsic peace of 
mind and soul that this great out-of- 
doors has to bestow upon mankind. 

Fish there are by the hundreds, the 
thousands, the millions: bass, small- 
mouth, big-mouth; crappie, goggle-eye, 
and sunfish; game channel cat, jack 





| 
| 





salmon, or wall-eyed pike from six to | 


ten pounds in weight; rainbow trout, 
and perch, and whatever they all may 
be 


So are cabins, cottages and hotels, 
accommodations of almost~every de- 


scription at virtually every bend in the | 
road. The Ozarks are well prepared for | 


tourist trade, the rates are reasonable, 
and the people hospitable, so much 
that they advertise it along the high- 
way: “LEBANON—4,000 friendly 
people.” 

The most popular region of all the 
Ozarks, however, is undoubtedly the 
“Shepherd of the Hills” country. The 
Ozarks certainly owe Harold Bell 
Wright a fortune for advertising them 
so well. The Sammy Lane Tourist 


Camp beckons to you thru vivid signs | 


long before you reach Branson. Dewey 
Bald and Mutton Hollow vie with Old 
Matt’s Cabin and Sammy’s Lookout 
in popularity. 
doubt if Harold Bell Wright would 
recognize the land he pictured so well, 
were he to go back there today. 
“Camps and cabins everywhere and 
not a place to rest.” 


If the truth be told I | 


However, that | 


isn’t quite true; really one of the big | 


wonders of the Ozarks is that in an 
otherwise over-popularized and over- 
commercialized summerland one may 
find absolute quiet 
now, and it is but a few miles 
almost any resort to these tranquil 
strongholds of peace and meditation. 

Of all the little towns ranging about 
the hills competitively bidding for 
tourist favor, Hollister gets the crown. 


| “A Bit of Old England” it calls itself, 


and we were fascinated with the whole 
iittle town that first evening as we drove 


along Main Street at the set o’ sun. 


N the Ozark country we found the 
cabins and the mules we had looked 
for in vain coming down thru Missouri. 
Humble little cabins each with a huge 


| fireplace in one end, the only means of 


both warmth and cooking, yet with a 


| hominess about them that made one 


wonder how much each cabin had 
known of life and death. And suddenly 
you find yourself thinking of the Civil 


and isolation even | 
ride from | 





War, visioning a mountaineer or two | 
| stealing back from the lines to his cabin 
to see how the family is getting along. | 


The battle of Pea Ridge, or Elk Horn 
as it was then called, was fought here 
in the heart of the Ozarks. Elk Horn 
Tavern, which was used as a hospital 
during the war, still invites trade. At 
Granby, where there are large lead and 


| zine mines, General Sterling Price and 


y 
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EBS, GUARANTEED ae 


TIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
LAYING LOCK 


E OUR 
tow PRICES 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Nee OVERSIZE CHICKS all 
Bred from World's ae 


Bloodlines. Will grow 1 
icker, lay better, pay y high her 5 roan. 100% 


u! 
dive delivery.I Immediate Pew Lay Catalog 


PRICES PREPAID 
Wh. Br. Bf. Leg. Anconas $2.75 ~ 25 $10. $47.50 
R.C.Reds,S.L.Wyan,W.Min. 3.25 6.25 12. 
Brd. & W. a, W.Wyan. 3.00 378 
Bf. Rocks, W. & Bf. Orps. 3.25 
Black Min. 3.25 


Light Assorted 2.25 4.25 
SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 165 
LINCOLN, ILL. 
Members I.B.C.A. 








SPECIAL! EGG BRED CHICKS 


SEND NO MONEY - WE SHIP C. 0. D 


Very high quality chicks bred especially for high egg ; 
duction. Pure Bred. Shipped C.O.D. 100% Live Deliv: 


Carefully selected by experts. oe 50 100 500 
White Leghorns, Anconas ..-2.50 4.75 9.00 44 
Barred, Wh., Buff Rocks; Wh., "Bilv er erty 
8.C. Reds and Buff Orpingtons 3.00 5.25 10.4 49.00 


Jersey Giants: Light Brahmas 4.00 7.75 15-00 Ca 
log Free Book How to raise chicks with each order 


THE ADA HATCHERY, Route 8, ADA, OHIO 


SEND NO MONEYS tare? CHICKS 


ust —_ your o ochio ¢ '% live 
of sturdy, red hacks. aye healthy pred: to: nlay 
sont eRe Gi 





—— yh. Br. sy, ~ oe acca: as 9c 
BL Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, W yandottes; 8. C. 

Mixed chicks 7c; Heavy A? 9c. Orders 
for 530 chicks one cent more; 25 chicks ‘two centa more per chick 
Chicks from certified flocks 2c per chick more. 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box &, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS 82's.25, 


d pay you following 
nchillas average 
pest 










oats, all + +4 Toe. dares “33 


and c 
zine how to rai rabbit for bi: 
sour RI 4357 Park, Missouri 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box i 


UARANTEED to LIVE 


prorit makers 
tee] a ree es pedigreed 


Sepa es ees 


ARMS, Box 726,CLINTON, MO. 


Money in Turkeys 


Domesticated Narragansett Turkeys are as easy to rais? 
as chickens and far more profitable. Write for free 
booklet which tells all about it. 44 years experienc: 


L. G. SMITH, Box 471H, SHELBYVILLE, KY. 


Mathis Chicks¢7 i ico 


Leading breeds. Chicks from Blue Ribbon how winners, igreed ma le be 
with records high as 311 eggs in one year. 100% live de jivery, preps 
CATALOG Free. Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Parsons, Kan, 
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WHITE LEGHORN HENS and MALES now bali 

price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, p« 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 20 
egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO L 


Shipped C.O.D.Superior Certified. ara - UP 
time guaranteed. Get FREE CATA 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box $-17, a mo. 





CHICKS C.D. fa 
atalog free. i 


Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





Buy Y DIRECT FROM A BREEDER Tess. ..c0s Si. type Leah ° 


ay ar Attractive prices. 


Fairview Ha Hatchery and Farms, F, Zeeland, Michigen 





CHICKS—Leghorns, 9 cents, Rocks .10. Reds .12, 
Minorcas .12. Mixed 8 cents, $70. 00 per 1000. Circular 
free. Pennsylvania, Hatchery, Liverpool, Pa. 





MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
Rea Monsey Makers. Warrs For Facts. 
839 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 
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his men were said to have molded their 
own bullets at that time. 

In the Ozark mountains one finds the 
most amazing caves. Marvel Cave, for 
instance, near Notch on highway No. 
43. is one of the most wonderful caves 


in the United States. It is a series of 
gigantic, subterranean passages. The 
first room entered is 250 feet from floor 
to ceiling and forms a vast ampitheater. 
Fairy Cave is another marvelous cave, 
unusually attractive with its stalactites 
and stalagmites, not to mention the very 
rare formations known as helectites. 


Slat gee ED, among the round-top- 
ped, green-clad hills, winds Lake 
Taneycomo. 


S 





A huge dam at Forsyth | 


across the White River has backed the 


water up for 25 miles and given the 
“Shepherd of the Hills’ country this 
beautiful body of water covering more 
than 5,000 acres. 

Along this lake cluster an astounding 


number of resorts, varying, fortunately, | 


in luxury so that almost any purse may 
be accommodated. It is impossible to 
adequately describe the beauty of this 
narrow lake and the surrounding terri- 
tory. A floating trip down the lake is 
one of the finest outings. Guides pro- 
vide lunches by day and camps by 
night. 

Above, on the cliff to which the dam 
is hitched, lies Cliff House resort— 
charming, peaceful, with a certain dig- 
nity, as tho ages removed from the more 
hastily built tourist camps. Age will 
tell, be it a matter of a hundred years 





or more in ancestry or merely a short | 


decade in a country suddenly gone 
tourist mad. 
Altho we had planned to confine this 


vacation to Missouri, we could not re- | 


sist skipping down to Eureka Springs, | 


Arkansas. Here we found the hills 
more rugged, the scenery grander, and 
Eureka Springs a joy to behold. Built 
as it is upon mountain sides, its Main 
Street literally slips distortedly down 
the mountain side. There are 58 springs 
well within the corporate limits of this 
little city of miraculous water cures. 
We decided that probably as many 





people got well from laughing over the | 


peculiarities of the city as from drink- 
ing its waters. 


Laughing is healthful. | 


Near by is Lake Lucerne, a lovely out- | 
in-the-woods retreat near a _ sylvan, | 


miniature lake, where the purifying 
waters of Eureka Springs may be im- 
bibed as freely as within the city limits. 

As we sped back towards Iowa we 


promised each other that some day we | 


would go back and loiter to our hearts’ 
content among these Hills of a Million 
Thrills—the Quachitas, the Bostons, 
the Kiamichi mountains. But we knew 
that our promise was but a formula to 
ease our longing for the place we had 
just left: a formula we use each time 
we must leave a place we have learned 
to love. Always there is new land beck- 
oning, places we must see and know— 


and “time is fleeting—!”’ 


(Note: By motor two people can 
make the trip on an average of $5 per 
day. This includes gas, oil, camp- | 
cooked food, and cabin accommoda- 
“ons, but not extra expenses on the 
car or entertainment fees. One should 
hav it least two full weeks for the trip, 
Prelerably much more. Use travelers 


checks 


Cepte ad 


Personal checks are not ac- 
-Author.] 
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Here Comes 
Mr. MorGAn! 


OW different his welcome to 
that of a year ago! Then 
he was a strange feed salesman. 
The farmer didn’t want fo even 
talk, much less buy feed. His 
herd was losing him money. 
» 
But Mr. Morgan had been 
trained to study a farmer’s feed 
He knew how to 
figure just enough concentrate 


to supply what the farmer’s 
grains lacked. All he asked 


~ » 


problems. 


was a chance to 
prove Purina could 
make the farmer 
more money. To- 
_day the farmer 
writes Purina Mills, 


“There is a room in our home 
we call Mr. Morgan’s room. 
He is always welcome... 
because instead of a loss, he 
showed us how to make $194 
a month.” 

Purina is proud that her men 
are welcomed into thousands 
of friendly homes all over the 
country. And Purina is proud 
thatthe success of every Purina 
man depends upon his making 
his farmer friends more money. 
PURINA MILLS, 971 GratiotSt., St. Louis, Mo. 


PURINAG=s) CHOWS 


POULTRY . . . COWS f STEERS... SHEEP 
CALVES ... HOGS ... HORSES... 


































AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 


AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night tosupply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 


The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. The constantly in- 
ales are the best evidence of its superority. 
For further information 
<s see your local AERMOTOR 
dealer or write 


= 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


inch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Galtend, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
—— = 
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Skimmilk Powder 
fa feeding skimmilk to calves, h: 
much water is added per pound 
powder?—C. I. F., Wis. 
Nine pounds of water to one pound of | 
skimmilk vowder is the usual propor- | 









an advertisement written entirely 
by Successful Farming Readers 


K f ; : . tion. | 
VERY month thousands of interesting letters Eradicating Cockroaches 

come to Successful Farming. Inspiring letters— OCKROACHES are overrunnins | 
telling the intimate part Successful Farming plays our place. We never hadany trou! le ' 


until this summer. How can we get rid 
of them-?—T. C. F., Iowa. 

Dust all cracks and nooks and cran- 
nies and along the walls with sodium 


in the million homes and the million farms where 
it is read. Farm operations made more profitable; 
homes beautified ; days made brighter and happier! 




















3 x 1 
We want to pass on a few of these splendid letters fluoride. Dust very thoroly, blowing it 
E in with some sort of a dust gun or be!l- . 
for you to read: lows wherever it is likely there 
| roaches. This can be used only where ; 
it is dry, of course. We are sending \ | 
N ! ULD BE | Lt aor tilda é 
NO TEACHER SHO by personal letter the directions fo: d 
Pi WITHOUT IT WHOLE FAMILY LIKES IT fumigating where damp conditions prv- 

f “Successful Farming «© am writing to tell vail and where sodium fluoride v P 
j i is such ac sivetee you how well I like therefore prove unsuccessful. : 
“ ments, articles of in Successful Farming. 

} formation and editori- read it from cover to Clubroot of Cabbage E 
184 als that I intend to cover. It keeps me - , A 
ip keep it on my list while posted up to date on UR cabbage has been very poor, the 7 

mide it continues its present ? s. W : onal J 
it policy. I have tried to ee her en N. roots being misshapen and much B 

: a interest the schools in ar erties Masonite | of the cabbage dying out. Is there any 
if think it cught to be in to her and keeps them. | way of preventing this trouble?—0. I. . 
Res all rural te gl go a Minn. | 

: ng the kind of infor wan e pictures on the ° oe ‘ + P 
: en De it covttina and front pages. Successful While the description you give oi T 
7 S + pe eathy. iy teacher, pao is a standard, clean, helpful, truly | your cabbage ls not as complete as | Vv 
pen Rab — schools should try to get arm paper. “John De Vries would like, still the description of the 
‘ uS. CoTracy sc cnoot “Wascott, Wis.” | roots might indicate clubroot as the - 
upt. o Public chools ° ne ° Tr 1 
} “Fayette, Ohio.’ — likely ee “3 Pere a: The ; 
4 rr, 
: A wouseMoLn Necessiry application of pulveried. quicktime «Hl 
bs eo 
“THE FARMERS BIBLE” “We all prize Suc- P g, a B 
‘4 “I am enclosing two fighly. we. think we square feet of area devoted to cabbage 
{ new subscriptions — to could not keep house wii: Ir 


your most interesting will be advisable. 
paper. I am a farmer’s 
son and have read your 


paper since a small boy, 


without it, and we class 
it along with other 
household necessities. 


Soys Compared to Cotton- A 









ever since I could read. 





. I want to congrat- 
ulate you on publishing 





about 15 pounds for every hundred 


seed Meal 





























_ seems like a_ visit such ‘a clean paper, P Gr 
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when soylx ~ns formed one-half the con- 
centrates the butter was so soft it was 
practically impossible to work it, at least 
in any satisfactory manner, even tho It 
was chilled with ice water. This condi- 
tion was remedied by the addition ol 
cottonseed meal to the ration. 





; could improve Success- ‘ 
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America Challenged, by Carr. Here is 
the farm situation written in human 
language which, after all, is more effec- 
tive than cold statisti¢s. The author 
realizes that there are farm problems, 
and that each one calls for special treat- 
ment. It is surprising to note how often 
this point is overlooked by writers. He 
also recognizes a difference in farmers in 
the same region and in different regions. 
The term “farmer”? has a very wide 
range of meaning. We hope this book 
will be widely read by those outside of 
agricultural work. This does not mean, 
however, that it is not suited for farm 
reading. It places in remarkably clear 
language a situation many know exists 
but are unable to explain why. Natu- 
tally there are many places where we 
disagree with Mr. Carr but we thank 
him just the same for clearing away 
many clouds of misunderstanding. Pub- 
lished by MacMillan Company. 
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Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves . 





affords just that taste 


of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 


and calms the nerves. 


resuemsWRIGLEY'S 








Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
tlorse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1 had « cot that knocked 
hie knee and became badly ewollen. After 
~ using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBIN 
IW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St.. Springt 


. 29 field, Mass.| 









































One swift stroke of lightning f 


can wipe out your lifetime’s savir<. 
Every year the toll mounts higher. 
Yet, complete safety is so simple and 
easy—why risk the lives of your family 
or yourself, and everything you own? 
FREE BOOK 

gives-the simple rules of lightning pro- 
tection; valuable, common-sense facts 
everyone should know. Amazingly in- 
teresting. Compiled by experts of the 
famous Dodd System—tested for more 
than forty years—sent free and with- 
out obligation. Write for a Free copy 
oday, BEFORE lightning strikes. 


Dodd & Struthers 
2135 DeKalb St., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 








ELECTRI Steel or Wood Wheels are built 

to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC-~ 
TRIC Low Whcel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 
high lifts. 


t ck 
te fi Np 
Write for (gee 


\J 
gue &- XS 


Electric WheelCo. 50 EimSt., Quincy, Ill. 








Alaska Homesteads 


Homesteads in the Matanuska and Tanana Valleys 
are now opened to settlers; climate similar to that of 
our Northern States; fine opportunities for both daigy 
and grain farming; fertile soil: excellent schools; 
church advantages; good roads; no taxes. Address— 


Colonization Department, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which stete interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Comm issioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. 
Send sketch or model for instructions or write for 
Free book.“*How toObtain a Patent” my Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on how to pr 
cod. CLARENCE A, O'BRIEN, 641 Security 

Py Commercial Bank Building, Washington, 0. C. 
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Men—here’s a soap you need on the 
farm. Cleans the grimiest ir of hands 
that ever fussed around the “innards” 
of a tractor or greased a wagon wheel. 
Rubs up more lather in 15 seconds than 
ordinary soap in a lather that even 
hard water can't kill. Gets hands clean/ 
Not just “‘surface-clean,”” but clean "way 
down deep. or and thorough, but as 
easy on your ands as fur-lined gloves— 

ause it’s made from the purest of vege- 
table oils. Used by millions of men 
sold by grocers everywhere. 


Have you tried Lava Soap? 


If not, send this coupon and get 
a full size cake FREE 


Procter & Gamble (Dept. S-729) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me FREE, a full size cake of Lava, 
the hand soap that gets all the dirt and 
grease. 
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BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 

manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Th tisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs, Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings | 


Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time 2 big A - 
“i an ateri oO. 
—~ FREE ~ 56 and for Garage Book. 
sowanee MFG, Co, 
706-756 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Shaw Mansfactaring Co., Department SF7, ‘Galesburg Kansas 





Bos Spavin 





- ~ o of the lameness without scar- 
ring the horse. Guaranteed. 
Flemin ng’s Ss Spavin Liquid 
feral soft blemishes} 
a age Hock, ete. rou 
fain ie Waite tor. tort jOuR SUR Bic FREE Ver: 
- 268 Pages. 
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This department of letters and comments is for your criti- 
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cism, favorable and unfavorable. The views herein expressed 


| 


| by our subscribers are not necessarily our views.—Editors. 





The Federal Reserve Bank 
System 


I NOTICE the whitewash of the re- 
serve bank by Dr. Willis of Columbia 
University. The reserve bank system 
has done much good in stabilizing fi- 
nances as long as it was used for that 
yurpose but when it reversed its policy 
it did more harm. They were very lib- 
eral, too liberal, to the West for a while; 
loaned money without limit to the 
western banks at 4percent who, in turn, 
loaned it at 7 and 8 percent to the 
farmers and others on any reasonable 
security, and all land looked good as 
land was continually rising in price. 
Then on May 17, 1920, they reversed 
their policy, raised the discount rate, 
and called a large part of their loans. 

It had been promised their loans 
would be renewed when due as long as 
the interest was paid promptly. Our 
bankers, of course, in order to carry on,- 
had to call their loans as fast as the 
came due. Then the farmers had to sell 
crops for what they could get to pay 
the banks. This forced sale sent corn 
down from $1.50 per bushel to 25 to 30 
cents and other crops in proportion as 
it was impossible to settle only a part 
so the banks had to close saad. the re- 
ceivers foreclosed on the land. 

Dr. Willis says it would have been 
bad for the farmers to have had the 
policy continue as it started. Why bad? 
They were getting about $4,000 yearly 
income and building modern homes and 
making other improvements all around 
so the country was beginning to look 
like something. 

He can’t justify the action of the 
reserve bank by any stretch of imagina- 
tion and sophistry. Nor cover it with 
whitewash so thick that its unfair 
damnable action doesn’t cry to heaven 
in shame.—W. A. P., Lowa. 


Enjoys Modest Conveniences 


UST because one cannot have all 

hardwood floors, all built-in features, 
beamed ceilings and frescoed walls is no 
reason why one can’t have a nice home 
with comfortable furnishings. 

I want to tell you a few things about 
our home that a lot of people would 
consider out of the question. In the 
first place it was a seven-room house 
with three built-in wardrobes and front 
and back porch. We built it new 17 
years. ago and have since remodeled 
but just to get more room and more 
conveniences. 


The floors were what the carpenter 
called hard pine and were finished with 
very hot linseed oil which was applied 
with a wide paint brush. They are still 
in good condition, thereby saving quite 
an item on floors. The woodwork is all 
pine and in library, living-room and 
dining-room was stained antique oak 
color then oiled. The bedrooms were 
painted ivory and the kitchen was 
painted lavender with lavender and 
cream wallpaper. 

Our water system was a 35-barrel 
galvanized flat; tank placed upstairs 
where the rain water could run from the 
eaves, thereby giving us soft water. At 
that time the house cost under $1,100 
but we have since (after we could af- 
ford it) installed a furnace, added a 
garage, a light plant and a power plant, 
three bedrooms and bath. Our home as 
it stands now cost under $3,000 but it 
is noted for its convenience and we 
have room enough to be hospitable to 
our many good friends.—Mrs. H. M. 
C., Ind 

[Note.—At any rate, let’s start a pro- 
gram of home improvement before the 
children leave home and we are too old 
to enjoy the conveniences for long.— 
Editors.] 


Needed—Time to Think 


HAVE read carefully Prof. Willis’ 

article on “ The I Farmer and the Re- 
serve System,” and I am wondering 
how the average farmer is to find time 
and energy to study carefully and in- 
telligently the banking problem in ad- 
dition to his daily work and to his study 
of the many problems coming with his 
day’s work. 

Now he is asked to study banking 

roblems in order to help secure justice 
for himself. The average farmer cannot 
do it, so it looks to me as if he will be 
at the mercy of trusts and big-moneyed 
interests unless men who do under- 
stand these money questions are wiiling 
to give of their energies to help him. 

Of course, there are now and then 
men who are great agricultural leaders 
who can spare time to study financial 
questions outside of the many ques- 
tions coming up daily on any farm and 
the average farmer must trust to the 
unselfishness and the justice of these 
great leaders. The average farmer can- 
not do this work in addition to his own 
daily problems and daily severe man- 
ual labor. A man who comes to the 
evening rest utterly exhausted physi- 
cally cannot undertake severe mental 
labor.—A. C. H., Wis. 



















What you get out 
of it depends on 
what you feed it! 


Feed a horse oats, and he’ll step out and go! Feed 
your tractor Quaker State Oil and it will do the 
same thing .. . and keep doing it! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil is the finest tractor 
oil that your money can buy .. . an oil that is made 
especially for the job of keeping a tractor on the job 
and out of mischief! 


It is made for that job by Quaker State Engi- 
neers, who know what a tractor oil has got to stand 
up under... who know how to make an oil that 
will stand up and take it without wilting! 

And Quaker State Tractor Oil is not only special- 
ized for its job—but it is made from a special crude 
oil, a crude oil that is the very finest that the world 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 


like A HORSE 





produces... 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude! 
And this crude, because of its quality, costs two or 
three times as much as the crudes from which 
ordinary oils are made! 


Naturally Quaker State Tractor Oil is better... 
and there is a certain grade of Quaker State that is 
best for your make of tractor, a grade that will give 
your tractor the smoothest, safest, sweetest lubri- 
cation it ever enjoyed . .. and your dealer will tell 
you which grade that is! 

Ask him! Then buy a drum of Quaker State... 
and let your tractor prove how it smooths the way 
for every working part... how it leaves less car- 
bon... how it cuts down wear, hold-ups, and expense! 


... For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, Super-refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in every gallon of 
ordinary oil. And in its place you get a quart of 


the finest /ubricant—an extra quart in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


























Mail COUPON 
Before Offer Closes! 


Trade your old cream-wasting separator in now for the 
wonderful New Low Model Ball Bearing Melotte and 
get $20.00 cash for it. 1 don’t care how old your present 
separator is, or what make—if you'll mail the coupon 
below at once!—I'll allow you $20.00 for it toapply on the purchase 
of the New Melotte. But don’t delay—this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. Mail coupon now for full details 


and free catalog. 
Low Model 


LOTTE 


Write today for details of our 30 Days Free 
Trial Offer. Learn how we will ship the New 
Melotte right to your farm and let you use it 
free for 30 days without the slightest obligation to buy. 
We do this so that you may see and know WHY the 
New Melotte is so. handy, so easy to clean, so easy to 
operate, lasts so long, and is such a wonderfully close 
skimmef- member, the Melotte is the ONE separator with. the single 
bearing, flexibly suspended self-balancing bowl that never gets out of balance. 
Send at once for free catalog telling all about this wonderful new separator. 
Get details of our 30 Days Free Trial Offer. 


oopown Aft 
. ZO Days Freeliia} 


Think of it! You can now get the great New Melotte Separator for 
only $5.00 Down and only $5.00 a month. WHAT’S MORE—you 
first have a 30 Days Free Trial—return it at our expense if not en- 
tirely satisfied. All this, remember, in additiontoallowing you$20.00 
for your old separator regardless of age, make or condition. Send 
now for free catalog and fulldetails ofthe great New Melotte Offer. 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mar. 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept.'B-251,’ Chicago, Ill. 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Cal. 








Mail ThisWOWforFreeBook fi 


The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. B-251, Chicago, Ill. 
2455 Prince St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and tell me all 
about your_great New Melotte Offer 


Print Your Name and Address Piainty) 


Name 
Post Office —— 


BID. cnn State - 
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No. Cows Name of Present 
Mitked Separator 
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